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THE WEEK. 





Sir HeENryY FOWLER delivered 
a speech of great importance at 
Wolverhampton on Saturday 
night, in which he dealt fully 
with the question of the Indian frontier. He 
surveyed that question historically, from the date of 
the disturbances in Chitral at the beginning of 1895, 
and showed how the late Government, in arriving at 
their determination to withdraw from the territory 
occupied by the Chitral Expedition, had been guided 
by two considerations; first, the advice given to them 
by the highest military authorities against any 
extension of territory in that part of the world, and 
secondly, the belief that the construction of roads 
would be regarded by the natives as a violation of 
the Viceroy’s proclamation. He stigmatised in 
severe terms the attempt of Mr. Balfour to transfer 
to Lord Elgin the responsibility for the reversal of 
the policy of Lord Rosebery’s Government of which 
the present Cabinet has been guilty, and maintained 
that the disastrous state of things now existing on 
the frontier was directly due to this act on the part 
of Ministers. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


Sik WILLIAM HARcOURT'S speech at Dundee on 
Thursday evening was a most effective criticism of 
the Government policy in general, and of Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Lord Salisbury in particular. He pointed 
out the large share—it may be said, the leading 
share—that Liberal Governments have taken in the 
building up of our Colonial Empire, inasmuch as 
they have granted to the great colonies that self- 
government without which that empire would 
not have held together; and he contrasted it 
effectively with the Tory policy as expounded 
by Lord Beaconsfield in 1872. He emphasised 
afresh a number of the features of the 
Liberal programme—above all, the reduction of 
the power of the Lords; dwelt on the iniquities of 
the Agricultural Rating Act and the Tory attack on 
the School Boards, and showed that the Workmen’s 
Compensation Bill was a Liberal measure mutilated. 
He pointed out the apologetic character of Lord 
Salisbury’s speech at the Mansion House, declaring, 
however, that more allowance must be made for a 
Foreign Secretary than the general public is aware 
of; he dissipated the absurd charge against the 
Liberal party of having hounded Greece on to her 
ruin, and he described the Concert as the steam-roller 
of Europe, with machinery already out of order—a 
happy comment on Count Goluchowski’s prophecy of 
smooth things. Unfortunately, he threw no fresh 





light on the proceedings of the South Africa 
Committee. 





THE speech is a refreshing contrast to Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s somewhat apologetic deliverance on the 
previous evening in his own constituency. We deal 
with this in detail elsewhere; and may here note Mr. 
Chamberlain’s defence of the collapsed Education 
Bill, with his attack on the “ fantastical ambition ” 
of School Boards to give higher education, which 
shows that he has not studied the historical 
vindication of that course undertaken in Birm- 
ingham only last week by Sir John Gorst. He 
defended, of course, the Agricultural Rating Act 
against those critics who are not pledged to support 
the landed interest, and the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Bill against Lord Londonderry; promised an 
Irish Local Government Bill and Army Reform for 
next session; and blundered over the functions of 
the London County Council like his nominal chief. 
In sum, it was not a speech to excite Unionist 
enthusiasm much. 


Mr. RITCHI®, the President of the Board of Trade, 
made a speech which was at once curious and im- 
portant at the annual dinner of the Croydon 
Chamber of Commerce on Tuesday evening. His 
object, apparently, was to disavow the meaning 
universally ascribed to the language used by Lord 
Salisbury last week with regard to the London 
County Council. He denied emphatically that there 
was any intention on the part of Ministers to 
“smash ” the Council, and stated that their only 
intention was to ask Parliament for power to create 
municipalities to which the County Council might 
delegate some of its work. His speech was mani- 
festly intended to reassure those supporters of the 
Government who had been alarmed by the language 
of the Prime Minister, and it was, perhaps, the 
severest condemnation of that language which we 
have yet had. Whether Mr. Ritchie has effected his 
purpose remains to be seen. Nothing can entirely 
destroy the impression which was made by Lord 
Salisbury’s reckless and unfounded attack upon a 
great representative body, which was actually 
brought into existence by a Ministry of which he 
was himself the head. 





THE important Trade Union deputation which 
waited on the President of the Board of Trade and 
the Home Secretary on Tuesday dealt with a 
number of questions affecting the health and 
welfare of the workers in various industries, and 
received the usual conciliatory and temporising 
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replies. Among the subjects dealt with were the 
need of more sub-inspectors to investigate the in- 
creasing number of accidents to railway servants, and 
of more practical and less elaborate tests for the eye- 
sight of railway men (though on that subject the 
public, who regard the medical expert as at once 
priest and prophet, may have something to say on the 
other side); the claim of Scotland to representation 
in the Labour Department of the Board of Trade— 
the different parts of this United Kingdom do not 
yet understand each other’s laws and ways; the 
needed additions to the schedule of trades which 
are “dangerous and unhealthy”; the desirability 
of restricting the labour of women who have 
just become mothers; the long hours of shop 
assistants and domestic servants. These are only 
a few of the questions which the representatives of 
our industrial democracy bring every year under the 
notice of Ministers. FF ive-and-twenty years ago it 
was a leading doctrine of current political philosophy 
that civilisation was “anarchy plus the policeman,” 
and that we were tending to that happy stage when 
even the policeman could be dispensed with. Instead 
of that, we seem to be approaching an era of beneficent 
despotism kept up to its work by deputations. 


THE result of the London School Board Election 
is not announced as we go to press. But the elections 
in the great provincial towns are not unsatisfactory 
to the friends of sound education. At Sheffield, in- 
deed, where many votes were thrown away on a 
Socialist, the composition of the Board is unchanged. 
Butat Liverpool the Progressive or School Board party 
—though, as is natural under the conditions of Liver- 
pool, they are in a considerable minority—have just 
doubled their representation. It was two out of 
sixteen; it is now four. At Leeds and Bradford 
they have won great victories, securing in each case 
a clear majority and the control of the Board. This 
is the answer to the Government attack on School 
Boards which is given by two of the great towns 
of the North. 


Last Saturday Mr. Gungadhar Tilak, the native 
journalist condemned last September to eighteen 
months’ imprisonment for exciting to disaffection 
against the Indian Government, applied to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council for leave 
to appeal against the conviction. Such applications 
are so rarely complied with that we cannot wonder 
that this one failed, in spite of the advocacy of 
Mr. Asquith. But the sentence seems unnecessarily 
severe, in view of the extreme doubt as to the 
correct translation of the language used, and we 
may hope—though we do not expect—that the 
petition of Mr. Tilak for a revision of the sentence 
passed will have a more favourable issue. 


DEATH has removed another of her Majesty's 
judges, and a fresh vacancy has thus been caused 
upon the Bench. Baron Pollock, who died at 
Putney on Sunday after a brief illness, was the 
last holder of the historic legal title of Baron. He 
was a man who not only represented a great name 
in the English judiciary, but who had won for 
himself the esteem and respect of all who were 
brought in contact with him. It will be no easy 
matter to fill the place he has left vacant. The 
‘world will be curious to see whether Lord Halsbury, 
in filling this vacancy, will show that he has profited 
by the severe censures which have been passed upon 
him by men of all parties for his inexcusable exercise 
of his rights of patronage. He has not hitherto 
shown himself amenable to public opinion, but it is 
possible that the storm which raged round him a few 
weeks ago may have had some chastening effect upon 
his character. 


THE great fire which broke out in the City 
yesterday week proves to have been one of the 





most serious of recent years. The loss of property 
Was enormous, the fire having spread through 
several streets and destroyed many dwelling-housegs 
and warehouses. That it did not spread still farther 
was due to the admirable efforts of the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade. According to a statement made at 
the meeting of the County Council on Tuesday, the 
first steam fire-engine arrived at the scene of the 
fire four minutes after the alarm had been given, 
and within twenty minutes nineteen steam engines 
were on the scene. The total number brought 
together was fifty-one, and nearly three hundred 
firemen were employed. These figures will be re. 
assuring after the somewhat alarming rumours that 
were current last week as to the delay of the 
Brigade in coping with the conflagration. 


THE Women’s Industrial Council means business, 
The loathsome perils of the fur-pulling industry are 
being vigorously attacked, not only in Mrs. Hogg’s 
weighty article in the Nineteenth Century — the 
outcome of the Council’s work—but also by the 
urgent and unanimous effort of the Conference on 
Home-work, and the cumulative evidence cof the 
Report on Home Industries in London. The Confer. 
ence of last Tuesday and the Report shed a concen- 
trated light on the dangers of home-work in general 
in our great cities—dangers incident to the com- 
munity and frequently murderous to the workers, 
to say nothing of their often disintegrating effect 
upon home life. Mrs. Sidney Webb’s plea for 
legislation in this and kindred matters was 
a brilliant and concise bit of economic reason- 
ing; and other speakers at the Conference, while 
deprecating all sentimentalism, spoke with that 
peculiar power and pathos which come of actual 
contact with, and individual knowledge of, the truly 
awful conditions under which much of the home- 
work of London is done. The Council are also 
anxious that the Education Department and Home 
Office should be asked to consider the necessity of 
raising the school age to fourteen years, and further 
restricting the employment of school children who 
are not under the Factory Acts, and for this Mrs. 
Brownlow and Mrs. Hicks made an eloquent appeal. 
Mr. R. B. Haldane, the President of the Council, in 
taking the chair at the annual meeting on Tuesday 
evening, spoke of those sufferings of submerged 
poverty and industrial inequality in regard to which 
the Council appeals to the public conscience. Miss 
Clementina Black touched on the splendid loyalty of 
the poor to their own order, and the gradual growth 
of conscience between communities, as well as 
individuals, in the relations of employer and 
employed. Miss Irwin, of Glasgow, in dealing with 
the complicated problem of home-work, expressed 
what is not only her own view but also that 
of the Women’s Industrial Council as to the 
terrible heritage handed on to the future through 
the present conditions of child-life among home- 
workers. 

Ir seems from the Board of Trade’s report under 
the Railway Regulation Act, 1893—the excellent Act 
which ought to be remembered as Mr. Mundella'’s 
last political service—that the Board have in 
certain cases enforced an eight-hours day on 
the railway companies. Thus some signalmen 
on the Midland Railway’s Tottenham and Hamp- 
stead line used to work for ten hours, but the 
Board, “finding there was reasonable ground 
for complaint,” got the hours reduced to eight. 
The same thing occurred in the case of many 
Lancashire and Yorkshire and Great Central signal- 
men. It is noted that under Lord James’s awar 
the hours of some North-Eastern shunters will be 
reduced to eight, though the Board had previously 
unsuccessfully pressed for a reduction to ten. The 
incident is a useful illustration of the relative value 
of State interference and trades-union organisaticD 
as a means of securing reduction of working hour?. 
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THE campaign on the north-west 


ABROAD. frontier of India seems to become 
more and more complex and 
perilous. Regarded purely as a military feat, it is a 


series of daring manceuvres carried out with admir- 
able skill and courage, at grave risk; aud the prospect 
of a change of base onthe part of Sir William Lockhart 
from Kohat to Peshawur—involving as it does an 
advance like Sherman’s, only through a country un- 
known and unsurveyed—is hardly reassuring to the 
spectators. Moreover, it is pretty clear that there 
will be some winter fighting, and that a good deal 
of the work of pacification may have to be done 
over again in the spring. 





THE announcement that Nikki, on the Niger, has 
been occupied by a French expedition from Dahomey 
is very grave indeed. Nikki is in territory secured 
to the Royal Niger Company by treaties with its 
native rulers, and therefore presumptively within 
the British sphere of influence until the West 
African Delimitation Commission shall have de- 
cided otherwise. The attempt to secure a title 
to it by “effective occupation” under the direct 
authority of the Governor of Dahomey is one which 
it will be difficult for France to disavow and still 
more difficult for us to tolerate. The Temps says the 
force is only intended to keep order, but its tone in 
dealing with the treaties made by the agents of the 
Company has not been calculated to allay apprehen- 
sion. Our own Jingo Press is not likely to be 
behindhand in its replies. But under these critical 
circumstances the less said the better. 





THE Dreyfus case continues to afford a lamentable 
exhibition of French nervousness and Anti-Semitism. 
The report is gaining credence that Captain Dreyfus, 
whether by his misplaced detective enterprise or by 
the magnitude of his treachery, occasioned a revela- 
tion of something—it is difficult to imagine what— 
which would have provoked an immediate German 
invasion, and that therefore, it being necessary to 
get him out of the way, a document was forged, 
whether by Count Walsin Esterhazy or by some- 
body else, in order that he might be convicted of 
writing it and made an example of. The veiled lady 
who knows Colonel Picquart and champions an 
opposing version adds— much more effectively 
even than M. Zola—a touch of realistic romance. 
The story as now presented argues a depth of 
wickedness only attainable by frantic terror on the 
part of the Dupuy Ministry, which got rid of 
M. Dreyfus thus imperfectly ; and the best argu- 
ment against its truth is that he was left alive 
to make trouble. But the revelations actually 
charged against him appear to have been of singular 
unimportance. 


THE French Chamber has at last got rid of the 
debate on the agricultural crisis which has occupied 
its Saturday sittings hitherto, and has passed a vote 
of confidence in the Ministry. The speech of the 
Prime Minister, which closed the debate, contained 
some interesting facts as to the distribution of land 
in France. In the regions where large properties 
are most frequent—the north, the east, and the 
north-west—the tendency to the accumulation of 
land in a few hands has received a check. South 
of the Loire it continues, because many of the small 
Proprietors have been compelled by the phylloxera 
to sell out. Large estates, it is admitted, form 45 
per cent. of rural France; but the excess is chiefly 

ue to woodland, of which 67 per cent. is in the 
ands of large proprietors. But only 31 per cent. of 
Vineyards, 21 per cent. of gardens, and 31 per cent. 
of pasturage are in like case. Moreover, since 1882 
the proprietors of land under a hectare in extent 
ave increased by about three per cent., while there is 
& Corresponding decrease in metayer tenure and other 
forms of limited ownership. The day labourers 





who own a scrap of land are, however, decreasing. 
.M. Méline proposes a State Land Bank—happily not 
to be associated, as was once proposed, with the 
Bank of France—State assurance for agriculturists, 
and hospitals and other beneficent institutions for 
country as well as for town. This, he hopes, will 
stop the depopulation of the rural districts. 





THE Austrian Reichsrath is a representative bcdy 
atlast. The disturbances of Wednesday and Thurs- 
day—in which, contrary to recent custom, the Czechs 
and Anti-Semites appear to have been the greatest 
offenders—afford an interesting commentary on 
Count Goluchowski'’s optimism. Here are some 
of the volcanic forces underlying the Dual 
Monarchy, and the struggle is representative of 
Bohemia to-day, and prophetic of Carinthia and 
Styria to-morrow. The drastic measure which is 
intended to check obstruction may possibly make 
the Reichsrath quieter, but it will make the situation 
outside indefinitely worse. But, even before these 
outbursts, the situation was becoming more involved. 
A fortnight ago Count Badeni began to make 
concessions to the German Nationalists, assured them 
that he recognised their value in the empire, and 
promised that the Government would give its best 
attention to any proposal to regulate afresh the 
language question in Bohemia. Accordingly, a plan 
suggested some time ago by Baron Dipanli, a 
German Clerical, is now under consideration by some 
of the Ministerialist groups. 





UnpER this plan the Reichsrath is to fix a 
principle of demarcation between districts where 
the official language is to be German, districts 
where it is to be Czech, and districts where 
both are recognised. Then the application of 
the principle is to be left to the local authori- 
ties. The application, however, is the important 
question, and the German Nationalists do not 
seem responsive to Count Badeni’s offer. Besides, 
this is either to depend on the passing of the 
Austro-Hungarian Compromise Bill, or to be dis- 
cussed concurrently with it, so that the security for 
its execution is hardly adequate. The Germans 
appear inclined to insist on the rescission of the 
decrees putting German and Czech on a par as 
an indispensable preliminary; and they have not 
the slightest confidence in Count Badeni’s good faith. 


THE receptions given to General Weyler at 
Corunna and Barcelona must be eminently disquiet- 
ing to all friends of Spain and of peace. He should 
naturally have disembarked at the former port; but 
he preferred to go on to the latter, because it is the 
chief town and outlet of that part of Spain which 
will suffer most seriously from any check given by a 
Cuban legislature to the preferential treatment 
which the produce of the Mother Country now 
enjoys in her colonies. Indeed, the trade of 
Barcelona with Cuba is stated to exceed five millions 
sterling in annual value; but it is certain that, if 
the Cubans can so adjust their customs duties 
as to buy where they please, they will buy 
chiefly in the United States. General Weyler, there- 
fore, is coming forward as the vehement opponent 
of Cuban autonomy in the interest of Spanish trade 
and industry; and his aim is to reorganise the 
Conservative party round a nucleus composed of 
himself and its other irreconcilable elements, with 
M. Romero Robledo as his lieutenant. That 
politician thirty years ago took a prominent part in 
the overthrow of the Bourbon dynasty, and is now 
the representative of all that is most impracticable 
and most dangerous in so-called Spanish Con- 
servatism. 





London, thev should buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekiy wages. 
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considerable following—especially in the army— 
Spain may at any moment find herself on the brink 
both of a war with the United States and of a 
revolution—or rather a series of revolutions. 


THE result of the general election in Norway, 
which is now complete, is a Radical majority of 44 
out of a total of 114 members. Thus the Radicals 
have very nearly a three-fourths majority, and the 
conflict with Sweden and the King must again 
become acute. Manhood suffrage and direct election 
of members, in place of the cumbrous indirect system 
now in vogue, are spoken of as probable; but it 
takes about seven years to amend the Norwegian 
Constitution against the royal will, so that we 
need not regard these reforms as immediately 
probable. But there can be little doubt that the 
situation is critical, and the renewed report that 
the Kaiser intends to intervene in defence, if 
necessary, of Swedish rights may be taken to ex- 
press a probability, though not a fact. The Ministry, 
it is announced, intends to meet the Storthing, 
though it is now in a hopeless minority. 


Ir seems that Germany intends to keep Kiao- 
Chau—as an argument, it may be suspected, for the 
Kaiser's naval schemes quite as much as for its more 
obvious uses—and to use two training ships now in 
the West Indies for the purpose of a naval demon- 
stration against the Haytian Republic. They will 
probably be quite adequate. Cadets have seldom so 
good an opportunity of initiation, without danger, 
into actual warfare. 


Two interesting contributions to 
the history of literature which 
is still in the making have been 
made by Lord Rosebery this week. At the annual 
meeting of the Scottish History Society, of which he 
is President, he gave a most attractive account of 
the work it now has in hand, and made several 
suggestions well worthy of adoption. The most 
notable of these were a book of the dignities con- 
ferred by the Stuarts after the fall of James II.—a 
book which could only be a skeleton at first, but 
would always be receiving additions, and might serve 
as an excellent model to the historians of other 
exiled dynasties; and a history of Scotland in the 
eighteenth century—-a work for which there is ample 
material, but (save for some condensed sketches 
in a recent encyclopedic history), the subject 
has received little connected treatment. Sub- 
sequently Lord Rosebery took the leading part in 
a presentation to Professor Masson, who is at once 
the most representative figure and the most versatile 
writer in the standard literature of Scotland to-day. 


LITERATURE, etc. 





THE publication for the first time of the works 
of a great Greek author hitherto only known by 
scrappy extracts may well be awaited by Greek 
scholars, and by students generally, with curiosity 
and interest. The edition of the lyric poet 
Bacchylides, the contemporary of Pindar, which 
is about to issue from the Clarendon Press 
{London: Henry Frowde), is the third editio 
princeps of important Greek works which has 
been published within eight years. It is based 
on one papyrus, which arrived in this country in 
two hundred pieces, and it may readily be supposed 
that, with all the care lavished on it by its editor, 
Mr. F. G. Kenyon, it must still present a rich field 
for the textual critic. Letting alone the initial 


difficulty of deciphering a papyrus MS. at all, we 
have seen it stated that in one of the poems the 
last word of every line is missing—a loss which 
permits an almost boundless speculation as to 
metre and meaning alike. 
tains some 


The MS., besides, con- 
scores of new words, fresh heroic 


| 








—- 


legends, and complete examples of pzeans and dithy- 


| rambs, both hitherto only known by imperfect spegj- 


mens. Bacchylides was a contemporary and rival] 
of Pindar, and wrote between 490 and 460 B.c. Hig 
works were rather depreciated, in comparison with 
those of his great rival, by some ancient critics, 
But the ancient taste in these matters differed g 
good deal from that of to-day. An autotype fac. 
simile of the MS. will be published in a separate 
volume. 

THE second edition of Mr. F. W. Bourdillon’s 
“Aucassin and Nicolette”—a medizval romance 
known to some of us by one of the most attractive 
of Pater’s essays—has just been published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. It is a beautiful story, 
made accessible to English readers by the gracefy] 
prose translation which Mr. Bourdillon prints in 
pages parallel to the text, and which he hopes will 
lead his readers to study the work in the origina] 
tongue, and even by hints of the music of the songs, 
Moreover, the text has been collated afresh with the 
sole MS., and there is an interesting introduction as 
well as notes.—Mr. Andrew Tuer’s “‘ History of the 
Hornbook” (Leadenhall Press) has now passed 
through two editions. Neither of these will be 
reprinted, and an effectual means has been taken to 


| limit the issue by the distribution of the type. 


SoME two years ago we discussed Mr. James 
Tissot’s drawings which illustrate the Life of Christ, 
These drawings have now been reproduced, and are 
being published, with text, by Messrs. Sampson 
Low & Co. The reproduction has been admirably per- 
formed, and the twelve monthly parts will together 
form a very sumptuous work. The publishers have 
facsimiled a letter from Mr. Gladstone on the subject 
of the Dedication which has been made to him. 


Str CHARLES POoLLocK, “ Last 
OBITUARY. of the Barons” of the Ex: 
chequer, and last representa- 


tive on the Bench, save one, of the Serjeants-at-Law, 
Was an industrious and able lawyer, and a popular, 
adequate, and invariably courteous and considerate 
judge.—The Countess of Lathom, daughter of the 
Earl of Clarendon who was Foreign Secretary in 
Mr. Gladstone’s first Ministry, was a leader of Society 
who was also foremost in many good works.— 
Admiral Sir Augustus Phillimore, K.C.B., had done 
good service to his country in connection with the 
first Chinese War, the Crimean War, and various 
complications arising out of civil wars in Cuba and 
Hayti.—General W. H. Askwith, the oldest officer 
in the Royal Artillery, had seen much of the first 
Carlist War in Spain, and done much valuable 
technical military work.—Mr. Walter Burns was 
head of the London branch of the great American 
financial house which has earned the gratitude of 
British investors both by its control in their interest 
of some of the most important railways in the 
United States and Argentina, and by its insistence 
on adequate security for the fulfilment of the 
engagements towards its clients contracted by the 
Argentine Government.—Professor Henry Calder- 
wood, of Edinburgh, was a leading Scottish moral 
philosopher, an ardent educationist, and (until 
Unionism took him) an advanced Liberal. — Mr. 
Edward Walford was a versatile and prolific author, 
and a recognised authority on genealogy and in 
many provinces of antiquarian research.—Dr. M. F. 
Hedle, sometime Professor at St. Andrews, had 
achieved distinction as a mineralogist.—Mr. John 
Hooper, formerly M.P. for Cork County, had been & 
victim of Mr. Balfour’s Coercion Act and was & 
prominent Irish journalist.—M. Bardoux was 4 
staunch Republican, an active educationist, and an 
ex-Minister of Education.—Mr. W. E. Giles had done 
good service in the exploration of West Central 
Australia. 
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THE FRONTIER FOLLY. 





MONG recent political utterances there is none 
of greater intrinsic value than Sir Henr 

Fowler’s address to his constituents last Saturday. 
Many questions are at present clamouring for the 
attention of the British public, but there is one 
question which surpasses all others in interest and 
importance. That is the question of our policy and 
our adventures on the north-western frontier of 
India. It is a question the urgency of which is 
impressed upon us almost every morning by the 
telegrams in the newspapers, and alas! it is one 
which already has assumed a tragical significance in 
many British homes. We agree with Sir Henry 
Fowler in regarding India as a land which ought 
to lie outside the domain of our party politics, and 
we confess that we have no sympathy with those 
extreme politicians on our own side who have sought 
to apply to the complicated problem of British 
rule in Hindostan the Radical formule which are 
legitimately applicable at home. But just in pro- 
portion as we deny the wisdom and expediency of 
treating India as we should treat a new colony or an 
English county, we are bound to give full weight to 
the enormous responsibilities we have taken upon 
ourselves with regard to its good government and 
to the just administration of its affairs. We have 
made ourselves, under Providence, responsible for 
the happiness and the welfare of the people 
of India, and it is our first duty to discharge, to 
the best of our ability, that solemn trust. Whatever 
reproach might attach to us if we were to make 
India the mere football of parties at home, a reproach 
still greater would fall upon us if we were to 
acquiesce in any policy which seemed likely to 
endanger the prosperity of her people. There is no 
ground, therefore, for charging those Liberals who 
insist upon discussing the present lamentable 
situation on the Indian frontier with any lack of 
patriotism. That charge may more properly be 
brought against those who are trying to stifle the 
full debate upon Indian questions by the ridiculous 
allegations that the interests of the empire demand 
that the people of England should remain passive 
and silent whilst the gravest events are happen- 
ing on the north-west frontier. How grave those 
events are it can hardly be necessary to say. Every- 
body must now be alive to the fact that we are at 
present engaged in a campaign the magnitude of 
which has not been approacked by any English 
campaign of the present century. We have an 
army in the field twice as large as that with which 
Wellington confronted Napoleon at Waterloo, and 
more than twice as large as that which Lord Raglan 
commanded in the Crimea. This army is engaged 
in daily skirmishes with the foe, and almost every 
day the newspapers have to record some new 
casualties by which the lives of brave men of our 
Own race have suddenly been cut short. We 
earnestly hope that the worst is over so far as 
the military situation is concerned, and that before 
long Sir William Lockhart will be able to report that 
us Campaign is at an end. But this, unfortunately, 
1s by no means certain; and even if it were to prove 
to be the case, the costs of the victory thus achieved 
have still to be borne. Both in life and in treasure 
those costs can only be described as enormous. 
Bearing this fact in mind, we are clearly entitled 
to ask, first, what the origin of this war is, and, 
secondly, what advantages we are likely to secure 
from it. 

It was to these questions that Sir Henry Fowler 
‘ldressed himself on Saturday, and he discussed 
hem with the clearness and precision that we have 





learned to expect that he will show when dealing 
with a grave and complicated question. As every- 
body knows, we have had enough and more than 
enough of mere party passion imported into the 
discussion of the question already. Ministers and 
their organs in the Press have waxed vi'tuously 
indignant over what they have been pleased to 
describe as the factious conduct of the Opposition 
in dealing with the origin of the present campaign 
on the frontier. If we were to accept their state- 
ments as accurate, we should come to the con- 
clusion that Liberals in general, and Mr. Morley 
and Mr. Asquith in particular, had been guilty of the 
most gross partisanship in their comments upon the 
policy of the Government. To charge the Ministry 
with anything in the nature of a breach of faith 
in connection with frontier policy was, we were 
informed, an outrage of the most inexcusable kind ; 
whilst to attack the proceedings of Lord George 
Hamilton and the Cabinet was to deal an assassin’s 
blow at the reputation of Lord Elgin. Sir Henry 
Fowler, we are glad to say, grappled boldly with 
both of these accusations on Saturday, and disposed 
most effectually of both. So far as the alleged 
“breach of faith” on our part was concerned, he 
showed conclusively that Lord Rosebery and his 
colleagues were alert and anxious with regard to it 
whilst they were still in office. They felt from the 
first that, after solemnly informing the frontier 
tribes that we did not mean to occupy any portion. 
of their territory permanently, we could hardly 
proceed to make roads and establish fortified forts 
in that territory without laying ourselves open to the 
charge of breach of faith. Sir Henry Fowler makes 
it quite clear that this was one of the considerations 
that weighed with Lord Rosebery’s Government 
when, after hearing all that the Government of 
India had to say upon the other side, it resolved 
that it would not sanction any road-making or any 
permanent occupation in the territory in question. 
After his statement Mr. Balfour may writ? letters to 
the Times in vain. The facts are conclusive. It has 
been clearly proved by Sir Henry Fowler that it was 
no afterthought, no accusation prompted by party 
jealousy and passion, but the deliberate conviction 
which took possession of Lord Rosebery and his 
colleagues whilst they were still in office, and upon 
which they acted when they refused to countenance 
either road-making or occupation in the territory , 
concerned. Even more clear is the reply of Sir 
Henry Fowler to the ridiculous charge which Mr. : 
Balfour and some of his smaller colleagues have not : 
been ashamed to make with regard to the treatment. 
of Lord Elgin by the Liberals. It is alleged that the. 
ex-Ministers are impugning the honour of a man for 
whose appointment as Viceroy they are themselves 
responsible. No allegation could possibly be more 
false. Nothing has ever been said by any Liberal 
speaker or writer that reflects upon the personal 
honour of Lord Elgin, and nothing can be more” 
cowardly than the attempt of Mr. Balfour and his — 
colleagues to shelter themselves behind that dis-. 
tinguished man. It is—as they are well aware—. 
they, and not Lord Elgin, who must bear the. 
responsibility for the present frontier policy. -, They... 
can no more escape from their responsibility for-.: 
that policy than the Chancellor of the Exchequer - 
could escape from the responsibility for a bad. 
budget by laying the blame on the Secretary to the 
Treasury. ; 

As for the real character of the policy itself, there” 
is very little to be added to the masterly exposition | 
of Sir Henry Fowler. No one who studies the. 


facts as they are set forth by Sir Henry, can doubt 
that the real reason of the rising of the Afridis and | 
the other mountain clans was their fear that, after 
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our occupation of the road leading to Chitral, we 


meant to occupy their territory also. That they 
were wrong in cherishing this suspicion we admit. 
But nothing could be more natural than that they 
should do so. They saw that the British Govern- 
ment had made a “new departure” in its frontier 
policy, and after following for many years the wise 
plan of leaving the highlanders on the Afghan 
frontier to their cherished independence, had 
suddenly broken in upon their fortresses. It was 
quite true that it had not directly menaced the 
tribes which actually rose. But that bond of free- 
masonry, of which Sir Henry Fowler told us, that 
binds all these clans together, made the most distant 
of them feel the injury that had been done to their 
neighbours. A panic spread through their ranks, 
aided doubtless by the preaching of “the Mad 
Mullah,” and by vague reports of English reverses in 
the Mediterranean, and they rushed to arms fearful 
lest unawares their freedom might be stolen from 
them. All this was the result of the fatal—may we 
not say the criminal ?—error of judgment that was 
committed by the present Cabinet, when, forgetting 
the wise decisions of former Governments, it resolved 
to yield to the pleadings of the members of the 
Forward School, and to gratify their reckless military 


ambitions. That blunder has already cost us 
many precious lives and millions of money, 
and the end is not yet. Not even in 1878 


did a Tory Government show greater unwisdom 
in dealing with the Indian questions than the 
Government of Lord Salisbury has now shown. 
It determined, for its own reasons, to reverse 
absolutely the policy of the preceding Government. 
{t scoffed at the warnings which were instantly 
addressed to it on the subject by Lord Rosebery 
and Sir Henry Fowler. It predicted, by the mouth 
of Lord George Hamilton, a most happy and for- 
tunate issue to its new policy; and now, after the 
lapse of barely two years, it has seen all its hopes 
falsified. The tribes who read the proclamation of 
the Viceroy—as Mr. George Curzon himself admits 
—in a particular sense, have found themselves 
deceived, and have risen in revolt, and we are at 
this moment engaged in a struggle of almost 
appalling magnitude, failure in which might mean 
the loss of India, and success in which will give us 
nothing that we would not have had, without losing 
a& man or a rupee, if we had followed the wise and 
statesmanlike policy of the late Ministry. Was 
os ever in the history of nations folly equal to 
this ? 








A CHASTENED CHAMBERLAIN. 


N R. CHAMBERLAIN’S annual address to his 
I constituents at Birmingham on Wednesday 
night was composed in a low key, and delivered in a 
subdued tone. Not that Mr. Chamberlain can ever 
entirely cease to be bumptivus. There was a good 
deal of prefatory matter about himself and the 
empire, in which the empire, of course, occupied 
the second place. But this may be passed over in 
silence. Comment on platitude is even more weari- 
some, and less instructive, than the subject to which 
it relates. There were some remarkable omissions 
from the speech, of which one was praiseworthy, 
and another at least intelligible. Mr. Chamberlain, 
whether in consequence of a communication from 
Lord Salisbury or not, said nothing about France 
and Africa. His silence on this point was 
prudent and patriotic. For no man in England 
is less able to talk about foreign politics with- 
out wounding the susceptibilities of other nations. 














Mr. Chamberlain said nothing about foreign politics 
at all, and so much the better. The parochialist 
turned imperialist is of all mischief-makers the most 
dangerous. He said nothing about the South African 
Committee, and the very serious accusations which 
have been brought against him in connection with it, 
Surely in the presence of his fellow-townsmen he 
might have made some attempt to defend his 
honour. But the most extraordinary of all the 
Colonial Secretary’s omissions was India. Not 
one word of reply did he offer to the exhaustive 
and conclusive indictment of Sir Henry Fowler 
against his colleagues and himself. This is g 
highly significant reserve. Mr. Chamberlain 
is an adroit and by no means a scrupulous 
controversialist. He never shrinks from any oppor. 
tunity of damaging or discrediting his political 
opponents. But if he does not always care for what 
is right, he soon finds out what is unpopular. The 
country is becoming more and more disgusted with 
the futile and disastrous campaign in the Tirah 
region. All Governments are liable to error, and it 
is not always fair to judge them merely by results, 
But there never was a clearer case than this of 
deliberate misconduct after ample warning, and 
Mr. Balfour will not succeed in narrowing the issue 
to the alleged tardiness of the Liberal Government 
in dealing with the Viceregal Proclamation. 

Mr. Chamberlain on the army is not instructive, 
He knows nothing about it, and he cares as little 
as he knows. He does not seem even to have 
read Mr. Arnold-Forster’s letters. But, after all, 
there are only twenty-four hours in the day. On 
the subject of education he is more at home, and 
here he must have startled not merely Mr. George 
Dixon, but the staunchest of his old admirers. For 
while frankly avowing himself in favour of purely 
secular teaching in Board schools, he went on to 
propose the abolition of School Boards. Now that 
is not a matter of abstract or academic theory. 
A political philosopher in his study might argue 
that since Parliament passed Education Bills 
as well as others, a Town Council or a County 
Council might take charge of local education as well 
as of the local police. But every practical teacher or 
school manager knows that local bodies elected for 
general purposes are auite indifferent to education, 
and that the only way of keeping schools efficient, or 
of enforcing attendance at them, is to put them under 
School Boards. What happens now in the rural dis- 
tricts where there are xo School Boards, and where 
the duty of seeing that the children go to school 
devolves upon the guardians? Sir John Gorst gave 
the answer only the other day. The duty is not dis- 
charged, and the childrendo not go unless their parents 
choose to send them. We quite agree with Mr. 
Chamberlain that the cumulative vote is thoroughly 
bad, and ought to be abolished. If he will use his 
influence with the Cabinet to get this done, he will 
be assisted in the necessary legislation by nearly the 
whole of the Liberal party. But it fairly staggers 
one to find Mr. Chamberlain—expressing, as he 
says, public opinion—saying that there should be 
no sectarian control of the schools, and that “10 
sect should gain any advantage from popular educa- 
tion.”” We believe, with him, that this is the opinio2 
of the public. It is certainly not the opinion of the 
Prime Minister, and we should be glad to know how 
Mr. Chamberlain reconciles it with the Education 
Act of the present year. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s defence of the Agricultural 
Rating Act will hardly impose upon his constituents, 
and cannot certainly have imposed upon himself. 
He says it has raised the labourers’ wages, and not 
the landlords’ rents. This will be news both 10 
landlord and to labourer. It is notorious that the 
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yalue of agricultural estates in the market has been 
increased by the Act, and that landlords have 
constantly made it a pretext for refusing the re- 
ductions they had been in the habit of giving. Mr. 
Chamberlain will never learn how much better it 
js to be ingenuous than to be ingenious. He 
takes credit to the Government for having passed 
the Conciliation Act, which, by the way, is 
not in very great favour with the Conservative 
party. But he does not think it worth while to 
mention that this statute, like the Factory Act, was 
adopted from his predecessors, and that the man 
really responsible for it was the late Mr. Mundella. 
“And then, lastly, we have passed the Workmen’s 
Compensation Bill.” Such is Mr. Chamberlain’s 
modest exordium to his apology for that measure. 
He refers to it in language which affords an almost 
ludicrous contrast with the glowing eloquence it 
inspired in him six months ago. Then it was to be 
the salvation of the working classes. Now it is a 
mere supplement to the Factory Acts, with which, we 
may observe parenthetically, it has absolutely nothing 
to do. One part of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech is 
simply mendacious. It is that which deals with the 
Foreign Prisons Act. ‘Our opponents,” he has the 
hardihood to assert, “ defended the foreign convict ; 
they defended his labour as against the labour of 
the British workman.” They did not, and Mr. 
Chamberlain knows that they did not. They said, 
and they proved, that the Bill was a sham and a 
fraud. They said, and again they proved, first, that 
it was impossible to distinguish goods made in 
foreign prisons from goods made in foreign work- 
shops; secondly, that they were all sold at the same 
price; and thirdly, that if everything made in a 
foreign prison were excluded from this country, the 
effect upon British trade would be absolutely imper- 
ceptible. He declares that the possibility of exclud- 
ing these mats and brushes has been proved. It has 
not, and he produces no single instance of exclusion. 
Nobody in or out of Bedlam denied that an Act for 
excluding them could be passed. What was denied, 
and what we deny still, is that it would have any 
practical result. Mr. Chamberlain repudiates Lord 
Salisbury’s attack upon the County Council, though 
he himself falls into some curious errors about the 
powers and functions of that body. He promises a 
Local Government Billi for Ireland next Session, and 
calls it a “gigantic task.” There is nothing gigantic 
about it, and it was promised by a Tory Administra- 
tion more than eleven years ago. 








ARMY REFORM. 





HERE is no question in the whole wide world 
which Mr. Chamberlain can touch without 
degrading. Patriotism with him means squeezing 
competing nations out, empire is a matter of money, 
social reform is a matter of votes. It is not, there- 
fore, in the least surprising that he treated the 
Problem of our military defences on Wednesday 
night entirely as a party question. He may excuse 
imself on the plea that his Birmingham audience 
knew very little about soldiering. Their trade is 
hot to fight, but to make guns, with cosmopolitan 
impartiality, for the empire or its enemies. It was 
therefore useless to trouble them with the details of 
military reform. It was much simpler and easier 
to tickle their palates by inventing “ another division 
In the ranks of the Home Rule party,” and by 
alleging that while some of his opponents—not being 
gunmakers—*“ still have an interest in peace and 
Civilisation,” and therefore desire an increase of the 





army, others desire to reduce the limits of the empire. 
Needless to say, as Mr. Chamberlain very well knew, 
this is absolutely false. Neither Mr. Morley nor Sir 
William Harcourt has ever advocated the abandon- 
ment of a single inch of ground which had become 
part of the empire, unless we are to hark back to 
the remote time when, for good reason, Mr. Cham- 
berlain joined with his Liberal colleagues in 
abandoning the Transvaal. There has been no 
hint from the Liberal side that any responsible 
man will oppose further grants to the army if 
adequate security is given that it will be 
wisely spent. But there have been criticisms 
by Mr. Arnold-Forster, by Colonel Brookfield, and 
even by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, of the 
present management of the army, and these criticisms 
must be met before patriotic men of any section 
vote away public money to the authorities in Pall 
Mall. Every patriotic man in Great Britain realises 
the advantage of keeping the question of the national 
defences outside the region of party conflict, and the 
demand for army reform will go on, supported by 
the well-informed on both sides of the House, until 
Mr. Chamberlain realises that the question affords 
no opportunities for partisan misrepresentation. He 
can always console himself by the reflection that in 
defending the veto of the House of Lords and the 
anomalies of the registration system a wide field 
remains for the legitimate exercise of the talents of 
the Tory sharpshooter. 

The War Office and the Horse Guards must set 
themselves in order before they get any more public 
money. Lord Wolseley’s speech at the United Service 
Institution shows that he scarcely realises the task 
which lies before him. He seems to believe that, 
without altering the conditions or length of service, 
our army can be made effective by merely increasing 
the pay and opening new avenues of civil Govern- 
ment employment to the soldier. We venture 
on the contrary, to contend that pay in itself has 
little to do with the matter, and that the ranks 
cannot be filled with respectable and effective 
soldiers until the whole system has been radically 
changed. Let us roughly sketch the organisation of 
the British Army as it now exists. The unit is 
the regiment, for the army corps only exists on 
paper. The regiment has a territorial district, from 
which it is supposed to draw its recruits, and a 
depot with barracks near some central town of the 
district. As a matter of fact, the country has been 
so absurdly divided that more than half of the 
districts furnish only a fraction of the required 
number of recruits. In these cases the balance is 
partly made up by recruits obtained by the home 
battalion at the place where it is stationed, but 
mainly by recruits from the more populous districts 
which their own depots do not want. Naturally the 
men recruited (say) in London, and passed on from 
the Middlesex and Surrey depots to the home 
counties depéts, are not the best but the worst of 
the London recruits. The London regiments 
pass on their least fit men. Thus the country- 
bred lad knows with whom he will have to asso- 
ciate if he enlists, and the disinclination of the 
country people for military service steadily increases. 
The dep6t in the rural district becomes an elaborate 
sham. Officers are kept there to train, under the 
names of ancient counties, town recruits who have 
nothing to do with the counties. The depdt might 
be of use if there were any close connection with the 
auxiliary forces in the district, but this is usually 
lacking, and the Volunteer and Militia adjutancies 
are often given to officers from other regiments. 
The recruit after passing a short period at the 
depét is deemed ready to be sent on to one of the 
two battalions of the regiment. In theory each of 
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these battalions should be a fighting machine, con- 
taining a fair proportion of seasoned soldiers, and 
one battalion should be at home, the other 
abroad. As a matter of fact the home battalion 
is almost invariably unfit for service, for when 
a man has been two or at most three years 
with the colours he is drafted off to the foreign 
battalion. Frequently they are drafted off much 
sooner. The home battalion is rarely stationed 
within the regimental district. It is seldom more 
than a year and a half in one place, but is kept 
moving about from barracks to barracks. No other 
army is moved about so frequently. No other 
soldiers have so few opportunities of making during 
their period of service friendships which may be of 
use to them when they pass to civil life. Most of 
the stations are in every way ill-adapted for the 
purposes of modern military training. Sometimes 
both battalions are abroad. In these cases a “ pro- 
visional battalion” is formed at home. Thus the 
regiment becomes divided into four sections: one at 
the depét, one somewhere else in the United King- 
dom, one in India, and one perbaps at Gibraltar. 
And the total strength of the four sections rarely 
reaches 2,000 men. This is what Lord Wolseley 
calls maintaining the unity of the army. 

The normal period of enlistment is seven years. 
The soldier is better off during that time in food, 
drink, clothes, and pocket money than most of his 
class. But, as we have shown, he is usually cut off 
during the whole period, except for brief furloughs, 
from his friends and relations, and during about 
four of the seven years he will probably be serving 
in a tropical climate. It is true enough that 
no large army has ever been obtained for per- 
manent tropical service by conscription. And why ? 
Because such service leads, in so large a proportion 
of cases, to illness or death. The admissions into 
hospital in the British army in India number 
1,500 per annum for every 1,000 troops. In 
other words, every soldier is, on the average, three 
times in hospital in every two years. The waste 
in death and invaliding is put down at about 
40 per thousand. But everyone knows that in a 
much larger proportion of cases the soldiers return 
with their constitutions permanently weakened by 
tropical disease. Of these cases venereal disease 
accounts for about one-third. The balance is the 
inevitable waste of white life in a hot climate. Yet 
no young man can in England join the army without 
having this to look forward to. Enlistment becomes, 
in consequence, the last resort of the necessitous, and 
the character of those enlisting of necessity further 
discourages others from enlisting of choice. 

The recruits average about eighteen years of age. 
When they have completed their period of service 
they are twenty-five. They have acquired the habit 
of somewhat unreasoning discipline which is taught 
in the British army, and they may have escaped the 
seeds of disease. The regulations prescribe that 
they should be taught trades, and they may be able 
to put a rough patch on a boot or to knock together 
a simple box, but no proficiency in a trade can of 
course be acquired in an Indian cantonment. They 
are turned out with some deferred pay, which they 
usually dissipate, subject to a liability to be 
called out for service which interferes with their 
obtaining employment either by the State or 
by fellow-citizens. They are not, commercially, 
worth the standard wage, and one effect of 
the fair-wages resolution is to prevent contractors 
from employing them, as they might have done if 
they had been able to pay them a lower wage 
corresponding with the diminished efficiency due to 
the fact that they had spent so many years in 
military service. Thus they come to throng the 





workhouse and the casual ward, and wander about 
the country as so many hideous examples of the 
results of enlisting. Lord Wolseley talks of finding 
for them all positions in Government service, but this 
is a mere mockery; the thing cannot be done. It could 
scarcely be done even if we were to nationalise the 
railways. It isabsurd to suppose that the mere offer of 
an increased wage to the soldier will alter all this. The 
present cost of the army is enormous. If we add 
the Indian expenditure (at 15 rupees to the £) to 
the English it amounts to 37 millions a year. Some 
radical change is necessary. Few military men 
have been so fortunate as Lord Wolseley in escaping 
long service in India, and this may account for his 
optimism. But we contend that the tropics are not 
a good place for the short-service soldier any more 
than for the conscript. The ordinary recruit should 
serve at home for four years rather than for seven. 
Service in the tropics, except in the event of war, 
should be confined to men of full age, who enlist 
knowing what they are about, and who adopt the 
military profession as a career. 








MAKING THINGS PLEASANT. 


OUNT GOLUCHOWSKTI’S statement to the 

Hungarian Delegation last Saturday is an ex- 
cellent example of a view quite allowable to a 
diplomatist, but unjustifiable in anyone else. The 
diplomatist is, of course, concerned with nations as 
units. So long as their Governments remain intact 
he need not talk about—though he may not be able 
to help thinking of—the speculative problems pre- 
sented by their domestic politics. But when the 
results of this procedure are accepted as the whole 
truth, it becomes time to enter a protest. After 
reading Count Goluchowski’s speech, one would 
think that the prevalent tint in the European 
situation is rose. There is one cloud on the 
Western horizon, and a few rather dark places 
over Greece, Crete, and Asiatic Turkey; but even 
these might be darker, and are certain sooner or 
later to clear away. The Concert of Europe, we 
learn, has obtained excellent results—so excellent 
that it will certainly be used to solve Eastern 
problems henceforward. Greece, it is true, com- 
plains of its delays, but that is only the judgment of 
an ill-balanced mind. Crete presents a difficult 
problem, complicated by the inconsiderate refusal of 
England to turn the island into a cockpit in which the 
Turkish forces—reinforced or not—could have fought 
it out with the Christian insurgents. But it will be 
settled by-and-by ; and what—we read between the 
lines—can the interval matter to Europe? In Turkey, 
the Sultan, with his well-known moderation and 
political good sense, will doubtless introduce—not 
reforms, of course, in the European sense, but 
measures which will make life endurable to his 
Christian subjects, by ensuring them their property 
and their lives. The Triple Alliance is unshaken; 
Count Goluchowski has assured himself of that by 
his conversations with Italian public men at Monza. 
The Dual Monarchy is as friendly as ever with France, 
and bears no malice to England, even though 
we have strangely and perversely interfered with 
some of its diplomatic plans. With Russia the 
understanding is complete: neither Power desires 
aggrandisement in the Balkans: both will act 
together there. With the Balkan States, to0, 
Austria is on excellent terms, with Roumania 
particular, whose wise policy gives no encourage 
ment to the “agitators” of Transylvania. And 80 
the Continental nations go on harmoniously to face 
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the great economic change of the near future—the 
competition, presumably in agriculture for the most 


part, of America with Europe. For this they need 
to develop in peace, that they may close the ranks of 
their peoples and struggle with all their resources 
against the coming danger. 

As regards the present, the speech is an ex- 
tremely adroit piece of optimism; and it is not 
surprising that the Hungarian Delegation—since 
the very life of Hungary depends on the main- 
tenance of the existing order of things—began its 
debate by passing a vote of confidence in the speaker. 
Of course, to those who are not Hungarians it 
suggests some supplementary considerations and 
some reserves. To-day, or next year, international 
relations may remain as they are. But the Balkan 
States, the rising races of Eastern Europe, do not 
cease to aspire, or their Governments to intrigue, 
because an Austrian Minister makes a speech. The 
diplomatists who do not take advantage of such 
intrigues are too good to live in this world; 
and as our Constantinople correspondent tells us, 
Bulgaria is to be the first sufferer from the 
entente. The Triple Alliance is bound by specific 
engagements which will probably be kept on 
occasion. But the fact that the present Italian 
Ministry and a large section of its supporters 
are Francophil does justify a certain suspicion as to 
the permanence of the relation. Still more does the 
increasingly Slav and Ultramontane character of 
Austria, in view of the fact that one of her partners 
is Germany, and the other—in the eyes of devout 
Catholics—persists in a gross outrage on the Pope. 
The successor of Franz Joseph will probably be 
under Ultramontane influence. The scandalous 
scenes in the Austrian Reichsrath are only a reflec- 
tion of what happens in Bohemia to-day, and will 
happen to-morrow in Carinthia and Styria. The 
Empire is founded on a group of explosive compounds, 
every element in which has strong affinities outside. 
Moreover, after December 31st it will be due to the 
action of the persons called by the Austrian Clericals 
“the Judwo-Magyars of Hungary” that the Dual 
Monarchy continues to exist. For the purposes of 
diplomatists and of dealers in inter-Bourse securities, 
Count Goluchowski’s speech is satisfactory. But it 
can satisfy no one else. 

But the most significant part of the speech is its 
close—a close which at first sight seems gloomy in- 
deed. Yet when we reflect that Count Goluchowski 
1s speaking as a great landowner and a Protectionist, 
we see that here, too, he is making things pleasant— 
for his own school and class. If he had spoken of 
Eastern competition, the bogey of the German 
Emperor, his warning would have had more value. 
But we have no reason to suppose that he is a 
student of the last work of the late Mr. Charles 
Pearson, or has considered the dangers—unquestion- 
ably serious—which the awakening of the East 
may involve for the industries of Europe. It 
might be pointed out, in reply to the danger 
he does contemplate, that virgin soils will not 
go on for ever producing crops without manure; 
that the United States is very likely to want most 
of its own agricultural produce at no distant date ; 
that Argentina, a much more limited area, at 
present produces the worst wheat on the market, 
and even that irregularly; that it is chiefly because 
its labouring population continues to take depre- 
clated dollars at a good deal more than their value 
that wheat-growing pays there at all; that the 
development of large tracts of the Canadian North- 
West is at least problematical; and that the pro- 
duce of the less-developed regions—Brazil and 
Central America, for example—is of a kind which 
will not drive out anything European but bad 





sugar and worse tobacco. And it may be asked 
whether the products of a developed Siberia and 
the corn of Russia are not quite as dangerous 
to Austrian and Hungarian industry as the produce 
of an older New World. But Count Goluchowski 
looks forward to a time when the nations of Europe 
will all be—so far as they can be—“ closed com- 
mercial States”; importing nothing that they can 
produce at home, which means high profits to the 
capitalist and high rents for the landowner; and 
therefore presumably employing a good deal of their 
annual savings in over-capitalising their protected 
industries, with the usual result in glut, depression, 
and panic. 

It is a gloomy picture for everyone except the 
ground landlord and the financier; and the Trusts 
for which it will offer scope will give a new force 
to Austrian Anti-Semitism. We can imagine that 
the State may temper by State Socialism the 
sufferings it has helped to inflict, and that the 
gloom of ordinary existence may be lit up by 
occasional flashes from Anarchist bombs. But we 
can imagine no greater stimulant to the movement 
Count Goluchowski so dreads than a scheme which 
makes life so hard and dreary at home that men will 
rush to South America to escape from it. The 
nations of the Continent, if it so please them, must 
stew themselves in their own juice. We, at any 
rate, are more fortunate. We have a world-wide 
empire, and even our Protectionism, if it come, will 
take the form of inter-imperial Free Trade. But, 
unless we too are possessed by a Nationalism which 
can only turn to the benefit of the financier and the 
landlord, we shall stick to sound economics, and not 
refuse the good things of America because we can 
only produce them more expensively ourselves. 








FINANCE. 





USINESS on the Stock Exchange grows more 
and more stagnant as the year draws to a 
close. This is partly due to the fear of dear money. 
At the Stock Exchange settlement this week, though 
the account opened for the rise is exceptionally 
small, borrowers had to pay the banks about 3} per 
cent. for renewals of old loans, and about 3} per 
cent. for new advances. Moreover, a large business 
was done in loans and discounts at the Bank of 
England. It had been thought previously that the 
fear of large gold shipments had disappeared, and 
that the Bank of England was loosening its hold 
upon the outside market. Some surprise, therefore, 
was felt at the scarcity of funds, and this had its 
influence upon the stock markets. Apprehensions of 
labour disputes also continue. But the real cause of 
the unwillingness of investors to buy is to be found 
in the unsettled political condition of the whole 
world. The Austro-Hungarian Government is 
suddenly coming to the front as leader in the 
settlement of Crete and other Eastern European 
questions, and people are naturally asking what 
has induced so cautious a Government to put 
itself forward at a time when race antagonisms 
are causing so much internal trouble. Furthermore, 
the action of Germany in China is regarded with 
disquietude. The prospect of reasonable concessions 
being made to the mining industry in the Transvaal 
is growing more and more remote, and disappoint- 
ment, of course, is checking business. The fighting 
on the Indian frontier goes on, and it is evident that 
there is much difficulty before the Indian Govern- 
ment still, while it is clear that the finances are 
falling into a very unsatisfactory state. This week 
the India Council has announced that it will raise in 
temporary bills 2} millions sterling, but it is felt 
that that will not be enough, and another loan is 





almost certain to become necessary before the 
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financial year ends next March. The condition of 
the South American Republics is very grave. 
Uruguay. seems to be falling once more into 
anarchy ; the condition of Brazil is almost 
desperate; Chilian prospects are not bright; and 
Central America is also disturbed. The time is 
now rapidly approaching when the United States 
Congress will meet. The Government is pledged 
to attempt to reform the currency, but it is known 
that the Senate is opposed to Mr. Gage’s plan, and 
there are fears that the discussion of whatever Bill 
may be introduced may excitealarm. Lastly, drought 
continues in Australia, so that it is clear that our 
colonies there are not yet at an end of their troubles. 
Owing to all these circumstances, the investing 
public is holding aloof, and even professional opera- 
tors are doing little. Abroad there is the same stag- 
nation. The Continental Bourses are all dull. Paris 
is oppressed, not only by the general political un- 
certainty, but by the fear of a financial crash in 
Spain, and by the Dreyfus agitation. Little pro- 
gress is being made in the settlement of Cuba, and 
therefore the expenditure is on an enormous scale, 
which clearly Spain is not able to bear. The German 
Bourses are depressed partly by the breakdown of 
speculation and partly by political uneasiness, and, 
of course, nothing is doing in Austria-Hungary in 
face of intestine troubles. 

As said above, the Money Market has been firmer 
this week than was anticipated, and probably will 
continue so to the end of the year. It does not 
seem likely, however, that much gold will be taken 
from the Bank of England, if indeed any. Berlin 
may find it necessary to take some, but the rest of 
the Continent will hardly do so, partly through a 
natural unwillingness to disturb the London Money 
Market, and partly because of the high rates 
prevalent here. Japan will not take any, India, it 
seems certain, is not in a position to take any, and 
it is very doubtful whether New York will withdraw 
any appreciable amount. Still, the outside market 
is not well supplied. The Bank of England retains 
its control, and rates, therefore, are likely to rule 
fairly high for the rest of the year. In India, 
contrary to all expectation, the Money Market is 
wonderfully easy. The Bank of Bengal on Thurs- 
day reduced its rate of discount from 6 per cent. to 
5 per cent. The Bank of Bombay had already put 
down its rate to the same figure. It will be recol- 
lected that the Bank of Bengal rate was put up to 
7 per cent. not very many weeks ago, and that it 
then was generally expected to go before Christ- 
mas to 10 per cent. The Silver Market is weak. 
Tenders for the 2! millions sterling in six or twelve 
months’ bills, which the India Council on Monday in- 
vited, are to be sent to the Bank of England on 
Monday next. The Council has already borrowed 
6 millions sterling in London since the Ist of April, 
and probably will have to borrow more before the 
end of March. Of course, this is due to the famine, 
the Frontier war, and the closing of the mints. 

The Great Northern Railway Company offers to 
all holders of its preference and ordinary stocks, and 
to holders of the Leeds, Bradford and Halifax stock, 
£1,400,000 worth of 3 per cent. preference stock at 
107. The stock is issued in two instalments, the 
first bearing interest from the Ist of January next 
and the second from the Ist of July next. 

Dutton Blackburn Brewery, Limited, is a re- 
construction of Dutton & Co., Blackburn, Limited. 
The share capital consists of 25,000 4 per cent. pre- 
preference, 15,000 5} per cent. cumulative preference, 
and 10,000 ordinary shares, all of £10 each. There 
is quarter of a million of first mortgage debentures. 
Holders of the existing debenture stock of Dutton & 
Co. have the option of being paid off on the 31st 
of December at 105, or to exchange their stock for 
an equal amount of first mortgage debentures in the 
new company. Subscriptions are invited this week 
for £200,000 of debenture stock at 105, 15,000 pre- 


ference shares at £1 per share premium, and 10,000 
ordinary shares at par. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


'ATURDA Y.—Yesterday’s fire was the universal 
topic of conversation during the latter part of 
the day, and this morning it seems to absorb all 
thoughts. It needs a very big event thus to engross 
the mind of London. A Royal Jubilee, a great 
sporting event, some terrible catastrophe—nothing 
short of these things will do it. To-day party differ- 
ences and class distinctions are alike for the moment 
forgotten, and we are Londoners simply sorrowing 
together over a disaster the ultimate effects of which 
can hardly as yet be realised. 

Leeds has followed Birmingham in scoring a 
brilliant victory for the School Boards and the 
national system of education. Three years of clerical 
predominance in Leeds sufficed to teach the inhabi- 
tants what it meant, and how absolutely disloyal to 
the School Board system the clerical party are and 
must always be. It is London’s turn next, and 
though it would be rash to make any predictions as 
to the actual result of next Thursday’s polling, I am 
glad to know that the friends of the Board schools 
and the children are hopeful, if not confident. 

Sunday.—There were alarming rumours last 
night at the Clubs as to the state of Mr. Gladstone’s 
health. Happily, they turned out to be without 
foundation, so far as this essential point was 
concerned. But it is well known—as I stated in 
these pages some weeks since—that the physical 
strength of the great statesman is not what it was. 
Down to a comparatively recent period his physical 
vigour excited as much astonishment among those 
who saw him as his amazing mental clearness and 
alacrity. This is no longer the case, and though 
there is, happily, no special cause for alarm, it is 
evident that Mr. Gladstone is beginning to feel the 
weight of his years, and that he can no longer 
respond to calls upon his bodily strength which 
even so recently as twelve months ago he would 
have been able to meet with ease. Shortness of 
breath is, I believe, the only outward sign of his 
changed condition. It is so marked, however, that 
he can no longer walk up even a gentle slope. 
Everybody will be thankful to know that, in spite of 
his declining strength, his mental faculties are as 
bright and active as ever, whilst he continues to face 
the unknown future in the spirit of serene faith and 
unshaken courage by which he has been so long 
distinguished. 

Lord Salisbury’s friends are increasingly angry 
over his “blazing indiscretion” of last Friday. 
Some of them, like the St. James's Gazette, roundly 
take him to task for his blunder in a style very 
unusual on the part of a follower towards a leader. 
Others, in their distress, are trying to explain his 
words away, and to prove that his deliberate and 
envenomed attack upon the London County Council 
really meant nothing after all. The Council is to 
be left alone; but the functions of some of the 
vestries are to be transferred to “ municipal bodies.” 
All this is very amusing. We must wait for the 
production of the Ministerial Bills before we can 
say whether these irresponsible persons or Lord 
Salisbury can best claim to speak the mind of the 
Government. In the meantime, it is clear that 
sensible Tories realise the fact that the London 
County Council is too strong to be upset by the 
Government. For this fact, at least, the people of 
London may be thankful. 

Sir Henry Fowler’s speech has been eagerly 
expected by both parties. Mr. Balfour, who has not 
been ashamed to try and skulk behind Lord Elgin, 
would have been only too thankful if he could have 
got a rag of comfort from the words of the late 
Indian Secretary. I do not think he will obtain even 
a scrap of such a rag from the speech of last night. 
Sir Henry is as clear and emphatic as usual, and he 
establishes the fact, first, that Lord Rosebery’s 
Government refused to sanction the making of 
roads and the retention of territory in the country 
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surrounding Chitral, partly because it would look like 

a breach of faith on our side, and partly because it 
would be a dangerous reversal of the wise policy we 
had hitherto maintained with regard to the North- 
West frontier; and, secondly, that the new policy 
of the Government—adopted, as I have said so 
frequently, at the instigation of Lord Lansdowne 
and Lord Roberts—is directly responsible for the 
present deplorable state of affairs. Weare pouring 
out precious blood and precious money in trying to 
do that which can only be done at all at a most 
prodigious and terrible cost, and that when done 
will be absolutely useless. In a moment of supreme 
folly we have tried to lay our hands upon a hornets’ 
nest, and we are now reaping the natural con- 
sequences. The depression and disgust which this 
melancholy business is causing among even Ministers 
themselves is very great. The worst of it is that 
the end is not yet in sight. It will be years before 
we see the last of the consequences of Lord Lans- 
downe’s stubborn unwisdom. 

Monday.—The Times is really hyper-sensitive. In 
objecting to Mr. Asquith’s appearance as counsel for 
Mr. Tilak before the Privy Council it shows its 
ignorance of one of the most explicit obligations of 
the Bar. It would be melancholy indeed if it were 
to become known in India that no English advocate 
of eminence would consent to represent a man con- 
victed of sedition when he appealed to the Privy 
Council for a re-hearing of his case. We do not 
want a Dreyfus scandal in England, but we should 
come very near to having one if the Times’ theory of 
the duty of advocates who happen to be also politi- 
cians of eminence were to be generally accepted. 
However, one must forgive something to the Times 
this morning. It had counted upon getting some 
comfort from Sir Henry Fowler’s speech, and it has 
got none. The late Secretary of State for India has 
condemned unreservedly the follies of the forward 
policy,and poor Lord George Hamilton finds the last 
straw to which he clung for comfort snatched from 
his grasp, Sir Edward Grey’s speech on Saturday 
has disposed effectually of Lord Salisbury’s singular 
assertions with respect to his foreign policy. Sir 
Edward, who speaks with authority,-has replaced 
the responsibility for our successive surrenders to 
France upon the right shoulders. 

The death of Baron Pollock will occasion universal 
regret. There was no more popular judge on the 
Bench, and his unfailing courtesy, his quiet good- 
nature, and his soundness as a lawyer secured for 
him universal respect. The amount of patronage 
that has fallen to the Lord Chancellor is really 
wonderful. If, instead of being what he is, he had 
constantly dispensed his patronage with a sole eye 
to the public good, he would have had opportunities 
of benefiting his fellow-mortals such as few men have 
enjoyed. As it is ! The statement that he has 
induced Mr. Justice Day to defer his resignation is, it 
is to be hoped, unfounded. Mr. Justice Day has his 
own ideas as to what constitutes the duty of a judge, 
and perhaps happily they are ideas which nobody 
shares with him. Even when he was in his prime, his 
manner of dealing with the prisoners brought before 
him excited universally unfavourable comments. The 
terrible and most unreasonable severity of his sen- 
tences has long been notorious, and more than once 
public feeling has been outraged by his manner of 
dealing with offenders. Of late he has certainly not 
been able to discharge his duties with the vigour and 
efficiency which we have a right to expect from 
an occupant of the judicial Bench. This, of course, 
is not due to any lack of good intention on his 
part, but to the failure of his physical powers. 

Tuesday.—It is satisfactory to know that the 
amiable attempt of Prince Mestchersky to form an 
alliance of France, Germany, and Russia against 
Great Britain has come to nothing. The French 
may not love us very much—though they are not 
80 hostile to us as one might imagine from their 
newspapers—but it is clear that they love Germany 
stillless. It would seem, then, that there is an end 














for the present to the notion of a world-wide con- 
spiracy against this country. No sensible man ever 
believed in its existence. But though this par- 
ticular bogey has disappeared, the horizon is still a 
troubled one, and there are many questions of foreign 
policy now open which demand all the attention of 
the Foreign Office, if they are not to land us in a 
dangerous position. Indeed, there have been rumours 
during the last few days that we were passing 
through another crisis of the most serious kind in 
our relations with France. Of these rumours there 
is happily no confirmation. 

The result of the London School Board election 
will not be known until Friday. The Progressives 
believe that they will win a victory and obtain 
control of the Board. The appeal to the London 
ratepayers which is issued this morning by a 
number of well-known Liberals has excited, curiously 
enough, the ire of the Times. It advocates further 
provision of schools and the improvement of the 
national education ; and, alas! nowadays, so strangely 
have political parties been transformed in recent 
years, the Times, which once did such good work 
for the cause of education, is now on the other side. 
In spite of this fact, however, it seems likely that a 
great educational victory will be achieved on 
Thursday. 

Wednesday.—If Lord Salisbury were anybody 
but Lord Salisbury—that is to say, if he had not his 
peculiarly phlegmatic temperament—he would 
hardly enjoy reading the report of Mr. Ritchie’s 
speech as it is printed in the papers this morning. 
It is certainly something new to see a Prime Minister 
thrown over by a President of the Board of Trade. 
Mr. Ritchie, however, threw his chief over in the 
most open manner yesterday. Of course he professed 
that his sole object was to correct misapprehensions 
which had arisen with regard to Lord Salisbury’s 
speech. But seeing that the “ misapprehensions” 
were entertained just as strongly by Lord Salisbury’s 
friends as by his opponents, and that they were 
founded upon the clear sense of his words at the 
Albert Hall, this pretext is too flimsy to call for 
notice. The plain truth is that Lord Salisbury, as 
usual, spoke “off his own bat” without having 
troubled himself to consult anybody, and found 
subsequently that he had given quite as much 
offence to his friends as to his opponents. He must 
now be very sorry that he spoke at all. 

Mr. Gladstone’s arrival in town yesterday—under 
the most depressing circumstances, so far as the 
weather is concerned—excited a great deal of in- 
terest in political circles. His friends for the most 
part respected his wish that he might be allowed to 
arrive without any kind of public demonstration, 
and only one or two attached personal friends met 
him at the railway station. It is gratifying to know 
that he is better than he was a few days ago; and 
although the journey to the Riviera is a serious 
undertaking both for him and for Mrs. Gladstone, 
there is every reason to hope that the change will 
be beneficial to both. The attacks of neuralgia in 
the face from which he has suffered of late had 
seriously interfered with his power of study, and it 
was in the hope of obtaining relief from them that 
he determined to try the effect of the sunshine of 
the South of France. 

Thursday.—The news of the occupation of Niki 
this morning by a French force is very serious. It 
was on this news, I suppose, that the rumours 
current at the beginning of the week, to which 
I made reference on Tuesday, were founded. 
Nations have been involved in war by less serious 
occurrences than this. But for the present it is 
to be hoped that the newspapers of both countries 
will stand aside, and leave the political agents in 
Paris and London to deal with the emergency. 
Nobody in either capital desires war over the West 
African business, and it is to be hoped that the 
wisdom of the diplomatists of both nations will 
be able to devise a method of preventing this 
catastrophe. 
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The School Board election is taking place to-day 
under circumstances that contrast strangely enough 
with those of three years ago. So far as the Anti- 
School Board party is concerned, “the pulpit drum- 
ecclesiastic” has been beaten in vain. There is 
nothing of the overpowering excitement which pre- 
vailed among the clericals and their friends in 1894. 
When I went to do my duty as a voter this morning 
there was no one near the polling booth, and inside 
there was a solitary lady-voter who was being 
“coached” by a gentleman—a distinct violation of 
the Ballot Act by the way. As I live in a part of 
London in which clericalism and Toryism are 
rampant, this indifference promises well for the 
success of the School Board party. The opponents of 
the Schools are still apparently bent upon devouring 
each ct er. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s harangue at Birmingham 
speaks for itself. It is a brazen performance, in 
which the apostasy of the Birmingham renegade is 
more clearly displayed than ever. There were 
traces in it, however, of a certain sour humility. 
Evidently Mr. Chamberlain has not been quite 
happy under the lash of Lord Londonderry. As for 
Mr. Balfour, his letter to the editor of the Times 
would be sublime if it were not ridiculous. It 
appears that on the Olympian height on which 
he dwells in blissful serenity, his “attention has 
been called” to the fact that a certain gentle- 
man of the name of Fowler has replied to 
“some observations” which he had condescended 
to make in a speech at Norwich. One wants to 
know who was the audacious person who dared to 
intrude upon Mr. Balfour's repose in order to inform 
him of the existence of this Fowler. What foreigner 
would dream, on reading Mr. Balfour's letter, that 
it had reference to the official declaration of the 
Cabinet which preceded the present one, made by 
the statesman who was responsible in that Cabinet 
for the government of India? “ My attention has 
been called” is a phrase worthy rather of Mr. Tittle- 
bat Titmouse than of a person who poses as a 
philosopher and a man of high culture. 

The report of the Political Committee of the 
National Liberal Club is not, it need hardly be 
said, an authoritative document. But it is in- 
teresting as giving the opinions of a certain 
number of members of the Liberal party on the 
position and prospects of that party. It also shows 
that the Executive of the National Liberal Federation 
correctly reported the general trend of feeling among 
Liberals with regard to the questions of the future. 

Friday.—Mr. Gladstone, who started yesterday 
for his journey to the Riviera, aw a good many of 
his old friends during his stay in town. He talked 
freely upon almost all the questions of current 
political interest, and was as emphatic as ever in 
his expressions of opinion. It was delightful to 
those who had the privilege of meeting him to hear 
once more the resonant voice which was so long 
the most powerful voice in England. That which 
pleased everybody most was the clear evidence that, 
whatever may be Mr. Gladstone's physical infirmities, 
his intellect is as clear and vigorous as ever. 

Sir William Harcourt made a rattling rejoinder 
to Mr. Chamberlain at Dundee last night. He was 
in very good form, and evidently had an enthusiastic 
audience, who cheered him heartily throughout his 
speech, and never more heartily than when he 
mentioned the name of Lord Rosebery. For a dis- 
integrated party—one which, as Mr. Chamberlain 
told us on Wednesday, is reduced to dust and 
cinders—we Liberals are certainly able to hold 
wonderfully good meetings and to show wonderfully 
good results whenever we get a chance of going to 
the poll. It is well known that in Scotland, as in the 
North of England, the feeling against the Govern- 
ment runs so high that Ministers dare not risk a 
vacancy. There are no signs in the North of any 
wavering in their allegiance to their principles on 
the part of Radicals, and bit by bit the real 
programme of the party is being framed, not by 








irresponsible committees but by the irresistible 
advance of popular opinion. The House of Lords 
will clearly be the first item of the programme at 
the next General Election, as Lord Rosebery sought 
to make it at the last. 








DISRAELI IN FICTION. 

{INCE “Lothair” there has been no such vivid 
reminder of the personality of Disraeli in 
literature as the story which Mrs. Craigie calls “The 
School for Saints.” It is not only that we have a 
sketch of the statesman engaged in the congenial 
task of recruiting promising young men, and 
expounding to them more suo that philosophy which 
was at once so elaborately trivial and so carelessly 
fundamental. Mrs. Craigie, consciously or not, has 
adopted the method of “ Lothair,” with its curious 
mixture of shrewd social observation and unabashed 
romance, its parade of great principles, and its satire 
of transient follies. Instead of the famous “ Inter- 
national,” pictured as the secret society of “ Mary 
Ann” in “ Lothair,” we have a Carlist conspiracy, a 
remarkable vignette of General Prim, the far- 
reaching machinations of Baron Zeuill, who is of 
the same race as Sidonia, and plays a similar part 
on asmaller scale. There is a man of mystery in 
the person of a certain Mudara, who intrigues in 
every known language, and is a Turk by origin 
and a renegade priest of the Greek Church, 
Zeuill and Mudara are engaged in some profound 
scheme relating to the balance of power in Europe, 
and apparently designed to prevent Protestant 
statecraft from embracing “ Legitimist causes” by 
persuading the daughter of an Archduke to become 
an innocent bigamist and marrying her to an English 
Catholic M.P. under the impression that her lawful 
husband has committed suicide. The precise bear- 
ings of this singular enterprise escape us, and we 
impatiently await elucidation in Mrs. Craigie’s next 
volume, which is to give us further insight into the 
relations between Disraeli and so apt a pupil as Mr. 
Robert Orange. But all this mystification about the 
Archduke’s daughter, who is the child of his mor- 
ganatic union with a French music-hall singer, and 
whose peculiar position is an affair of international 

politics, is in Dizzy’s most characteristic vein. 

The portrait of the man himself is very skilful. 
He is introduced to us at the moment when his 
protégé, young Orange, is in that uncertain state, 
mental and spiritual, which the moulding finger 
most appreciates. Like Hedda Gabler, Dizzy likes 
to have a hand in the destiny of others. In his first 
conversation with Orange he begins on trifles—the 
colours of rivers—and passes easily to Plato, and 
the religious mysticism of the hero in a tale which 
Orange has written. There is a flash of the old 
paradox. “At your age I was myself a dreamer of 
dreams. I soon learnt that I was too imaginative 
to be useful anywhere except in a life of action.” 
Then there is the familiar skimming of superficial 
propositions, such as that “the gospel of Individu- 
ality is a doctrine of fashion, whether in politics or 
art, or in any other sphere.” What this means 1s 
not clear; but who ever knew what Disraeli meant 
half his time, or felt sure that he meant anything? 
From individuality the transition to systems and to 
the Church of Rome is easy. Rome had always 4 
strong fascination for this singular genius. Her 
dogmas affected him little, but her knowledge of 
the human heart commanded his sincere respect. 
He sees that Orange is going the way of Lothair. 
“You will become a Roman Catholic because you 
will find nowhere, out of Rome, poetry and the spirit 
of democracy and a reverence for authority all 
linked together in one irrefragable chain. But I 
must warn you that such a step would prejudice 
your whole political career.” To be too conspicuously 
a Catholic is to lack “ flexibility,” and “ flexibility 1s 
the great thing.” In Disraeli’s case it certainly was: 
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but Mrs. Craigie apparently desires to point another 
moral, for Orange starts his political career as a 
Catholic of the most rigorous type, and yet per- 
suades an English constituency to elect him. The 
election is a curiosity. Orange, who is utterly 
unknown, is one of two Tory candidates, and 
yet he leaves the other with a mere handful of 
votes and beats the Liberal by a handsome majority. 
This happens, moreover, in 1869, when the first 
Gladstone Ministry was at the zenith of power and 
popularity. But even in this fantasy there is the 
true Disraelian touch. Orange takes part in a 
popular game—lassoing carters with a long whip. 
He defeats the local champion, but consoles him by 
dropping some gold pieces into his father’s hat—an 
act of impulsive generosity which appears to have 
all the effect of systematic corruption ! 

Where Mrs. Craigie parts company with her 
literary model is in her attitude towards religious 
controversy. Nobody ever said that “ Lothair” was 
a vade mecum to the Roman communion; but this 
seems to be the dominant motive of “The School 
for Saints.” The Archduke’s daughter, who is lured 
into bigamy, is convinced, on no evidence whatever, 
that the Carlist cause is the cause of true religion, 
and is quite ready to sacrifice her life to that belief. 
Mr. Orange thinks that Don Carlos ought to be king 
both of France and Spain. He is all for “divine 
right,” and has a very low opinion of the 
modern theory of constitutional monarchy which 
makes the sovereign a puppet in the hands of 
a democracy. He thinks the people were much 
better off under the feudal system, and 
speaks of: the Reformation more in anger than in 
sorrow. “In my youth I wrote poetry,” he says. 
“In my old age I shall compose pamphlets.” The 
pamphlets will probably be charged with all the 
thunders of the Vatican. Remembering that he is a 
new-fledged Member of Parliament, he remarks, “ I 
am thinking of Ireland and foreign policy and 
India” ; but he is really thinking of theology. “It 
is God’s pleasure that heresy should seem to prevail 
for a season,” he observes to a distinguished 
journalist, who answers with unfeigned envy, “In 
these days men put on a false tone and look 
canting hypocrites whenever they refer to the 
Almighty. I do myself. I can’t help it. How 
do you manage it so naturally?” It is this 
same authority who says with a_ professional 
pride that Dizzy would have delighted us, “ The 
Commons are strong for the moment, but in fifty 
years’ time the country will be in the hands of the 
Lords and the Journalists.” This prophecy does 
not receive from Orange the attention it deserves, 
because he is absorbed in “the unity of religion,” 
a very different unity from that which is expounded 
every summer holiday at Grindelwald. This is how 
he regards “liberty of conscience.” “Let Church 
provide the Ritual and any devil the sentiment 
that you take to it! In other words, every man 
may permit her ceremonies on his own terms. But 
& power that depends on its subjects is not a power 
at all; it is a servitude.” How far Mrs. Craigie 
sympathises with this engaging young fanatic may 
be inferred from her protest against the abolition of 
the temporal power of the Papacy. 

_ On this devotion to lost causes and belated ideals 
Disraeli looks with caressing scepticism. He has 
much the same affectionate interest in them as he 
has in a certain nobleman whom he wishes Orange 
to win over to the Tory side. “A Peer: stupid: a 
thorough gentleman: certainly courageous: comes 
rarely to the House of Lords: is partial to Mary of 
Scots: loves water-colour drawings, and refuses to 
take modern politics seriously. You might 
Win him over to us. His interest in Mary looks a 
promising sign.” To Orange he speaks the language 
of frank common-sense. “ You must get rid of all 
this medixevalism. This world judges of the present 
by the present, and not by the past.” This 
counsel is wasted on such a temperament and such 


Convictions as Mr. Orange lavishes on many pages of | 





this book, Whether his further intimacy with 
Disraeli in the later portion of his adventures will 
disclose any adjustment of his mind to the realities 
of life we cannot say. It does not seem probable. 
In the meantime we can cordially congratulate the 
author of “The School for Saints” on the use she 
has made of a personality so easily misunderstood 
and caricatured as Dizzy’s. 








THE JEWS IN ENGLAND. 





TTENTION has been directed lately to two 
tA events which possess considerable interest for 
all English Jews. One is the celebration, which 
occurred last Sunday, of the centenary of the 
synagogue in Denmark Court. The other is the 
meeting of the Jewish Historical Society at Bir- 
mingham, which gave occasion for a striking survey 
of the history and progress of the race. The com- 
munity which met in Denmark Court was not the 
first of London synagogues. We must go back to 
the middle of the seventeenth century, to the 
days of the Protectorate, for that. But for three 
or four generations the rise of that humble con- 
gregation from a position of struggling obscurity to 
a position of influence and wealth has been one of 
the most remarkable examples of the advance of 
English Jews. In reviewing such a story, the 
practices and discipline of the society, its open- 
handed generosity, the sagacity of its leaders, and 
even the quarrels and troubles through which it 
passed, have a certain undeniable interest for its 
representatives to-day, and many who have no 
claim to share in Jewish traditions will heartily 
sympathise with the spirit in which the Denmark 
Court congregation has celebrated its anniversary 
this week. 

But far more interesting to the outside public is 
the review of Jewish progress to which the meeting 
of the Historical Society in Birmingham gives rise. 
In these latter days we have so far outgrown our 
prejudices as to regard with astonishment the fury 
with which other nations occasionally attack the 
Jews. In that respect our civilisation is undoubtedly 
in advance of that of Germany and Russia, and our 
history, our temperament, and our love of freedom 
have combined to teach us toleration more widely 
and more early than is the case with some other 
nations of the world. But a retrospect of medizval 
history is less flattering to our judgment. Among 
European kingdoms we took the lead in Jewish 
persecution. Canute is credited with banish- 
ing the Jews from England, and William the 
Norman with bringing them back again. The wave 
of sentiment which sent Englishmen crusading told 
cruelly against the Jews, and the records of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries—the time when 
the English Jews were probably in many ways 
the leaders of the race in Europe—are full of 
outrages and excesses directed against their settle- 
ments in London, Lincoln and York. At the end 
of the thirteenth century Edward I. banished all 
Jews from his kingdom, and for three centuries 
and a half no Jew who kept his faith could live in 
England, though it would be an interesting problem 
to discover how far men of Jewish blood remained 
and mingled with the English people. Other countries, 
of course, followed our example. It is curious to 
notice that the banishment of the Jews from Spain 
and France coincided with the high tide of the 
Renaissance, that the welcome given them in Holland 
was one of the firstfruits of Dutch freedom, and that 
the Pope who favoured the Armada was yet tolerant 
enough to rescind edicts passed against the Jews. 
It was to the Commonwealth and Cromwell that the 
Jews owed their return to this country, as it was to 
the French Revolution and Napoleon that they owed 
the recognition of their status and their rights in 
France, But it was long before Cromwell's liberality 
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found favour with Englishmen. It needed two genera- 
tions more to win for Jewsthe right to acquire English 
land. It needed yet another generation before Par- 
liament would consent to their naturalisation, and 
even then the feeling in English cities was still so 
strong against them that, under public pressure, the 
statute was immediately repealed. It is only the 
last hundred years which have given them a secure 
place in English life, and the centenary of the 
Denmark Court community might not inaptly be 
taken to signify the centenary of Jewish rights and 
Jewish freedom. It is close upon a hundred years 
since there settled in England the first member of a 
family whose name is now typical of Jewish wealth. 
It is close upon half a century since the election of 
another member of that family as the representative 
of the City of London opened to his co-religionists 
their first opportunities of public life. Since then 
their progress has been rapid. Municipal honours, 
public office, both Houses of Parliament, and even 
the most conservative of all our institutions, our 
Universities and Public Schools, have been thrown 
open to them, and the highest position under the 
Crown has been filled by a typical representative of 
their race. In these latter days, at any rate, we have 
done something to atone for past shortcomings, and 
to offer to the Jews the equal treatment for which 
they so long asked in vain. 

It would be interesting to consider how far the 
unpopularity which led to such injustice in the past 
was due to external circumstances or to the qualities 
which the Jews displayed, and how far the causes of 
that unpopularity have vanished or remain. Much 
of the persecution, of course, was the result of 
religious hatred. The fervour of the medizval 
Church, which in its prime launched the Crusades 
and in its decadence the Inquisition, drove men 
directly to oppress the Jews. But it is doubtful if 
even religious fanaticism would have prevailed 
against them had it not been fed by secular 
emotions too. All through the Middle Ages usury 
was a sin, and the Jews were the usurers of Europe. 
Henry III. compelled every Jewish usurer to 
wear a plate upon his breast to show his trade; 
and in the same reign, the chronicler tells us, the 
citizens of London rose and massacred hundreds of 
their Jewish neighbours, because a certain Jew had 
forced a certain Christian to pay him more than two 
shillings a week interest on a loan of twenty shillings. 
All through the Middle Ages the Jews were hated 
because they grew rich by a method which Christians 
regarded as dishonourable and wrong. When trade 
increased, and interest and usury became the 
common practices of Christendom, the strongest 
definite grounds of hatred against Jews disappeared. 
But other causes of unpopularity, arising from the 
character of the race, have still survived. In the 
first place, all Jews are clever, whether the cleverness 
shows itself, as it so often does, in the higher forms 
of artistic genius, or whether it confines itself to the 
lower form of making money, and degenerates into 
sharpness or cunning. But the qualities which go 
to make a great artist or actor or musician are not 
generally the qualities which win the love of men, 
and people who are proverbially cleverer than their 
neighbours are people whom the world dislikes. 
Then the Jew is proverbially a man who makes 
money and who, with all his liberality, keeps it; 
and for some reason people who are industrious in 
making money are rarely popular, while people who 
are prodigal in spending it have no enemies except 
themselves. Then, too, the proverbial Jew is pushing, 
dogged, stubborn and ambitious — none of them 
qualities that enlist affection. Then, too, the traces 
of centuries of oppression have not died out yet 
from the Jewish race, and hand in hand with his 
deep-rooted and indomitable pride there goes 
too often an appearance, an inherited instinct, of 
servility. And then, beyond that, the Jews have not 
yet had the time to adapt themselves entirely to the 
position which their great wealth has so rapidly 
won them in the English world. They are still a 





town-bred race, with all the nervous irritability of 
the artist increased tenfold by the press and worry 
of affairs. They have still to acquire the physica] 
and moral graces born of open-air pursuits and of 
the splendid mental lethargy of country life, and 
the repose and serenity of bearing which only long 
security of position gives. Two or three genera- 
tions hence, when these ways have been acquired 
by the sons and grandsons of the wealthy Jewish 
gentlemen who are now taking so prominent 
a part in English life, and when Jewish families 
cease to change their names and to show 
themselves ashamed of an origin which cannot be 
disguised, any unpopularity which still clings to 
them will, we believe, vanish as the grounds for it 
disappear. The Jews have now secured by their 
talent and exertions an influence in England of 
which they may well be proud. They have money 
in abundance, and the power of money is increasing 
every day. They have pluck, which English people 
invariably respect. They have capacity and resolu- 
tion, which must tell in the end. Let them only 
learn in a larger degree the qualities of self-control 
and self-respect, and in this country, at any rate, a 
measureless future lies before them. 








EDUCATION AND PUBLIC SPIRIT. 


IR JOHN GORST’S official career in the present 
Administration has belied the expectations of 

his admirers on the Opposition side in politics. 
Those who hoped that his undoubted interest in 
education, and the zeal for his subject which lurks 
beneath a somewhat cynical exterior, would impress 
themselves upon the character of the Government's 
legislation have suffered a rude disappointment. It 
is in vain that you scan the Voluntary Schools Act 
for any trace either of the constructive ability 
of the expert or of the inspiring genius of the 
enthusiast. But if the Vice-President’s influence 
has been thwarted or overruled within the Ministry, 
it is some satisfaction to know that he still allows 
himself considerable freedom of expression outside 
St. Stephen’s; and the speeches which he has recently 
delivered possess an interest beyond that necessarily 
attaching to the utterances of a Minister who loves 
nothing more than to criticise his colleagues. Sir 
John Gorst is as strongly convinced as ever of the 
necessity of various reforms, such as the raising of 
the age limit and more stringent insistence upon 
regularity of attendance, designed to improve our 
rural education. But he looks rather to the stimulus 
of local initiative than to the action of Imperial 
Parliament as the motive power to carry these 
reforms into effect, and holds that it is more important 
to convert rural opinion than the Legislature to the 
necessity of a more effective system. If Parliament is 
buta poor friend to the cause of educational progress, 
its chief enemy is to be found in the indifference 
which prevails in country districts. Some allowance 
must naturally be made for the inevitable pessimism 
of a Minister who has seen his favourite schemes 
blighted in the sterilising climate of a Tory 
Cabinet. But after all such deductions have 
been made, there remains so considerable an 
element of truth in Sir John Gorst’s view that it is 
important to recognise both its limitations and 
its corollaries. For the truth is that Parliament 
can do something to develop a public opinion, and 
that the most important step which it can take to 
that end is the establishment of the necessary means 
whereby that public opinion can find an effective 
and a responsible expression. It is the absence of 
these conditions which distinguishes education from 
every other branch of domestic administration 12 
the country districts. Public opinion in a neigh- 
bourhood at once educates and learns from the local 
authority. A parish council may do something to 
enlighten the inhabitants of a village as to the 
advantages of better sanitary conditions, whilst 
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local sentiment may exercise a healthy influence in 
obliging a local authority to improve its drainage 
system. But a local demand for better education 
is impotent to affect the administration of a 
Voluntary school, and the policy of the managers 
in its turn is more often an illustration of the 
artifices of a mischievous economy than an object 
lesson in the resources of an enterprising enthusiasm. 
The fatal apathy which prevails among the rural 
population is largely the outcome of a paralysing 
irresponsibility. If every class of rural society is 
apt (as Sir John Gorst declares) to set a small value 
upon education, the reason is in part to be found in 
the disastrous influence of a sectarian monopoly, 
disastrous alike to those who exercise it and to those 
whom it excludes. And this very circumstance that 
the management of the schools was entrusted to 
private authorities made it necessary in the past to 
adopt devices such as the system of payment by 
results after an annual examination, which, viewed as 
an educational measure, wasof morethan questionable 
value, but which was imperatively required as a 
safeguard against the fraudulent appropriation of 
public money. 

But Sir John Gorst replies that the rural School 
Board is the most incompetent authority of all; 
that it is careless of educational interests, and that 
it frequently connives at the infraction of the law. 
It is not unlikely that a small rural Board may fall 
a victim to the insidious influences of the prejudice 
against education which is so prevalent in the sur- 
roundings of a “territorial aristocracy.” But the 
argument in favour of a public authority is not 
affected by his generalisation, for everybody would 
agree that it is important to select an area large 
enough to allow of the creation and the free play of 
a generous public spirit. The absence of this public 
spirit, upon which Sir John Gorst lays so much stress, 
is an excellent reason in favour of the construction 
of the machinery which can alone stimulate and 
utilise a healthy local enthusiasm. To fortify the 
argument, there is ready at hand our experience in 
the large towns, where a conspicuous development 
of popular enthusiasm for education has followed 
the establishment of the School Boards. It is not 
too much to hope that, in spite of the adverse 
circumstances inseparable from our territorial 
system, the genius for local government which has 
distinguished Englishmen in other fields will 
exhibit itself in that of education under conditions 
so little promising as those which prevail in our 
village life. 

An instructive example of what can be done by 
the action of local public authorities in co-operation 
with the wise discretion of a Central Department, is 
furnished by the histcry of Higher Grade Schools in 
France. These schools owed their origin, like the 
English Higher Schools, to the policy pursued by 
local authorities in response to the requirements 
of local circumstances. But in England, outside 
London, Higher Grade Schools are only found in 
seventeen out of forty counties, and more than 
half of their number are in the three counties of 
Durham, Lancaster, and York. In France, on the 
other hand, these schools are scattered broadcast 
throughout the land, and in the country districts 
they have special “agricultural sections.” Our 
Villages not only have no Higher Grade Schools, 
but their elementary schools are lamentably 
inefficient, and the children leave them at a 
disastrously early age. French Higher Grade 
Schools are only open to pupils who have obtained 
the leaving certificate of the elementary school, and 
have spent a year ia the highest standard of that 
school; and yet the peasant proprietor is ready 
enough to use them for his children. The stimu- 
lating influences of a neighbourhood of small 
Owners have combined with the public spirit which 
animates their local authorities to establish schools 
and scholarships, and to ensure an adequate supply 
of industrious pupils. The evils due to overlapping, 
irregularity, and premature removals from school to 











industrial life have been successfully combated by 
the discretion and generosity of the communes 
and the careful organisation of the Central Depart- 
ment, which has no need to consider the delicate 
susceptibilities of voluntary managers. If the ex- 
perience of our own country and of others proves 
anything, it is that the first necessity of our rural 
education is the creation of popular local authori- 
ties with areas considerably larger than the single 
parish. That step can, at any rate, be taken by the 
Legislature, and until it is taken it is idle to place 
all responsibility on our rural society. Sir John 
Gorst thinks that Parliament will do little for village 
education. That it can unhappily do a great deal to 
retard its progress is clear from the legislation of . 
the present Government, which has called into 
existence new authorities rather less amenable to 
public opinion than the existing governing bodies. 
With the creation of public and responsible authori- 
ties there is some hope that our rural schools may 
be rescued from their deplorable inefficiency and our 
village population from its mischievous indifference. 
So long as that reform is neglected, the vigilance of 
the Department and the warnings of Sir John Gorst 
are alike powerless to defeat either local apathy or 
clerical incompetence. 








MUSIC: OUR FOREIGN VISITORS. 





HORTLY before his death we had a visit from 
the illustrious Russian composer Tschaikowsky, 
the finest and most imaginative symphonic writer 
since Beethoven. Now Moszkowski has arrived, a 
Pole educated by Germans—as, in fact, every 
orchestral con: ,oser must be, in whatever country 
he may have studied German scores. Grieg, the 
representative composer of Scandinavia, is also with 
us—an old student of the Leipsic Conservatorium, 
but far more distinctly Norwegian than Moszkowski 
is Polish or Tschaikowsky Russian. The Philharmonic 
Society, renowned from of old for its hospitality 
towards distinguished foreign musicians, gave more 
than one concert in honour of Tschaikowsky ; 
and it has just given similar ones in honour of 
Grieg, at which Grieg was unfortunately prevented 
by illness from being present, and of Mosz- 
kowski, at which this master directed several of 
his own compositions. The best of them, by far, 
were the three pieces of dance music from his opera 
of Boabdil; two of them thoroughly Spanish in 
character, the third essentially Moorish. All three 
are melodious, highly rhythmical and generally 
effective. But the peculiar beauty of the Moorish 
dance tune caused such enthusiasm as, at a Phil- 
harmonic concert, is rarely manifested. A song 
from the same opera, to which full justice was 
done by Mdlle. Rosa Olitzka, was less beautiful, 
and certainly less spontaneous than the three 
pieces of ballet music; from which it may be 
argued that Moszkowski is, above ail, an instru- 
mental composer, and that he feels hampered when 
writing for what musicians and music-publishers 
call “ words.” 

Sufficiently recovered to give a concert on Mon- 
day last, Grieg found St. James’s Hall so besieged by 
his admirers that only a portion of them—a large 
portion, it is true—could be admitted. Moszkowski 
is known by several charming little pieces for the 
pianoforte. But the popularity of Grieg in England 
rests on a whole library of quaint and graceful 
pianoforte pieces; and many of them are so easy 
that almost any pianist can make something of 
them. The Norwegian composer played several 
solos, doing so in the style of a poet rather than 
of a rhetorician; without, that is to say, any 
florid display, and with the most conscientious 
reverence for his own text. He accompanied, 
moreover, a number of his own graceful, fantastic, 
and in some cases truly passionate songs, which 
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found a sympathetic and eloquent interpreter in 
Miss Medora Henson. Finally, he performed the 
pianoforte part in his fine duet (in C major) for 
pianoforte and violin, his associate being that ex- 
cellent artist Mr. Johannes Wolff, who on this 
occasion played better perhaps than he had ever 
done before. 

M. Lamoureux, wh», on first visiting London, 
used to bring his orchestra of ninety or a hundred 
players with him, now contents himself with an 
orchestra on the spot; and well he may, since the 
one of which, on his own particular concert nights, 
he takes charge is the excellent body of players 
(about a hundred strong) formed, and, at least twice a 
‘week, conducted by that admirable director, Mr. 
Henry J. Wood. Does the Queen's Hall orchestra 
go better under M. Lamoureux than under its 
organiser and first instructor? It would be difficult 
to answer this question in the affirmative. 

The Germans, and in a less degree the Italians, 
turn willingly for the subject of a drama to the 
biography of a poet, a painter, or a musician; and 
two Italian brothers—one a composer, the other a 
librettist—have gone to the life of Haydn for an 
interesting and dramatic little story, which they 
have made into an opera, under the title of J/ 
Piccolo Hadyn. The brothers Cippolini have had 
much success with their work at Vienna and in 
various Italian cities; and it has now been brought 
to our Lyric Theatre, where, very well played— 
especially as regards the principal character—it 
seems likely to please. The youthful Haydn has been 
studying music under the auspices and direction 
of the venerable Porpora, whose life is approaching 
its finale, and who is scarcely in a position to complete 
an opera which he has undertaken to finish and 
deliver by acertain date. The grateful pupil finishes 
it for him and the credit of the old master is saved. 
That is not the whole of the work; but that is 
substantially what it all comes to. The part of the 
boy composer is charmingly acted and sung by Miss 
Marie Elba, who first made her mark in London as 
Hiinsel in Humperdinck’s popular opera of Hiinsel 
und Gretel. The music of Jl Piccolo Haydn is 
tuneful and well written, while quite unpretentious. 
Miss Elba sings it with nice expression, and acts her 
part with grace and feeling. 

A book of “ Musical Memories” has recently been 
published by Mrs. Diehl (Bentley & Co.) which may 
well have turned the heads of many musical critics, 
so warm is the praise administered personally and by 
name to every one of them. Literary critics, 
according to Marie Corelli, are unwashed, unkempt, 
and, worse than all, have pimpled noses. Musical 
critics, according to Mrs. Diehl, are delightful persons. 
Why this difference? And is it possible to explain 
it by subjective reasons? Miss Corelli writes after 
criticism; Mrs. Diehl before it. Possibly if Mrs. 
Diehl’s book should not be appreciated at its true 
value pimpled noses will be attributed to musical 
critics, who will, moreover, be accused of not 
washing and of neglecting to comb their hair. The 
book, meanwhile, contains much thatisinteresting; and 
the best part of it is what the writer remembers in a 
direct manner of musical celebrities, not what 
she remembers of them indirectly (as of Chopin) 
through their published biographies. An admirable 
pianist, Mrs. Diehl was one of Henselt’s most brilliant 
pupils; and she was personally acquainted with 
Berlioz, of whom she draws a vivid, life-like picture. 
When she played to him he praised her performance, 
and recommended her to live simply and avoid black 
coffee. This was at once sound advice and a subtle 
compliment. He had nothing to say about her 
technique, nothing about her expression; but he 
saw that she had a nervous organisation, and told 
her to take care of herself physically. After her 
first concert at Paris, Berlioz wrote a highly lauda- 
tory notice of it in the Journal des Débats. This 
was probably the origin of her admiration for 
musical critics. Gratitude, after all, is a quality 
too rare to be treated even with pleasantry. 





RUSSIA, AUSTRIA, AND THE BALKAN 
STATES. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, November 20, 

HERE is no foundation for the reports that the 

relations of the Sultan with Bulgaria are 
strained and likely to cause trouble. For the time 
at least exactly the opposite is true, and the Sultan 
has also shut the mouth of the Greek Patriarch by 
extraordinary gifts of valuable property to the 
Church. But Bulgaria is really in a pitiable con- 
dition under the iron hand of Russia. The compact 
with Austria leaves Russia free to work her will in 
Bulgaria, and she is doing it without mercy. The 
thirty-five officers who were engaged in the infamous 
abduction of Prince Alexander, or in the revolu- 
tionary movements of later years—perjured traitors 
all of them—and who escaped to Russia, are now 
to return to Bulgaria to re-enter the army with 
the same rank which they would have had if 
they had remained true to their country. The 
loyal officers have protested in vain. The Prince 
and M. Stoiloff have gone down upon their knees to 
beg the Czar to spare them this disgrace, but all in 
vain. The Bulgarian army must be taught that it 
owes its first allegiance to Russia. Its officers may 
commit any crime with impunity—if it is only done 
in the interest of Russia. If Prince Ferdinand is 
not the humble servant of Russia, he may be removed 
as Prince Alexander was. This is the first obvious 
result of the Austro-Russian agreement, and it is the 
end of the independence of Bulgaria. The Czar has 
assured the Prince that, if he is humble and obedient, 
Russia will respect the autonomy of Bulgaria, but 
henceforth he must look to the Czar as his real 
suzerain. No diplomatic triumphs at Constantinople 
can compensate for this humiliation, and it may not 
be long before Prince Ferdinand goes the way of 
Prince Alexander. It would have been more to his 
honour if he had defied Russia now, refused to rein- 
state these officers, and appealed to Europe for 
support. I suppose that the real trouble was that 
he had already compromised himself — before his 
recognition by Russia—by bidding for her favour in 
accepting as Ministers agents of hers who were as 
guilty of treason and assassination as these officers. 
After having done this, he could not take any high 
ground in his appeal to the Czar. He could only 
plead expediency. 

It is understood here that the Austro-Russian 
agreement covers a scheme of reforms to be applied 
in European Turkey—especially in Macedonia—and 
that this is to be imposed upon the Sultan as soon 
as the Cretan question is settled—if necessary by 
force—and Macedonia is excluded from both the 
Austrian and Russian sphere of influence. There 
they will act together. This is a compromise which 
leaves the question of Macedonia open for the 
present. If Austria holds together long enough, 
it may be given to her some day as a compensation 
for the occupation of Constantinople by Russia, or 
it may be divided between Bulgaria and Servia. 
This is another step in advance for Russia. The 
destiny of Macedonia is in her hands. The new 
Russian Ambassador has not yet arrived at Con- 
stantinople, but we have a foretaste of what to 
expect when he does come. The Porte has been 
reminded this week that it owes Russia a large sum 
of money, which is overdue, and that Russia will 
not consent to have the Greek indemnity used for 
the Turkish navy. 

The Mersina incident and the vigorous action of 
the Austrian Government have been fully reported in 
the English papers. It is of the greatest interest to 
all foreigners living in Turkey. The provincial 
authorities, either to gain honour at the Palace, or 
by order of the Sultan, or stirred up by the violent 
language of the official newspapers at Constantinople 
in regard to foreigners, are getting very ugly. They 
treat foreign residents in the interior as natural 
enemies of the country, and this is not the first case 
of summary and illegal expulsion. The Porte 1s 
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now demanding the expulsion of several English 
and American missionaries on the strength of charges 
made by provincial authorities, who give no ground 
whatever for their accusations, which are absurd. 
If the Austrians had not asserted and maintained 
their rights in this case, no one would have been 
safe in the provinces. 

The most curious episode connected with the 
troubles in Armenia is the application made by the 
Sultan last summer to the New York Herald to send 
out a Commission to investigate the massacres and 
the present condition of the country, as well as to find 
out what foreigners stirred up the Armenians to 
rebellion. The Sultan said that he could not trust 
his own officials and wanted an impartial report. 
Mr. Bennett accepted the invitation, and the Com- 
mission left Constantinople for Trebizond two weeks 
ago. One of the Commissioners is Mr. Whitman, the 
well-known correspondent of the New York Herald, 
who has been diligently writing up the Turks for 
two years past—a devoted and ardent admirer of the 
Sultan. The other is a gentleman of high reputation 
and unblemished character, formerly a clergyman, 
who has been for some years connected with the 
editorial department of the Herald in New York 
—Dr. Hepworth. Of his honesty and impartiality 
there can be no question. These gentlemen are 
accompanied by several high Turkish officials, and 
propose to spend the winter in visiting all the places 
where massacres have taken place, an almost im- 
practicable journey to undertake at this season 
of the year. It is hard to see what good 
can come to anyone from this Commission. 
It is understood that Mr. Bennett's object 
is to vindicate the character of the Sultan, and this 
may be supposed to be the object of the Sultan 
himself. As neither of these Commissioners knows 
anything of the country or can speak a word of any 
language spoken by the people, it is plain that they 
must see and hear through the eyes and ears of the 
Turkish officials, or get their information from 
Consuls or missionaries. The Sultan cannot hope to 
learn anything new from either of these sources. If 
the report of these gentlemen agrees with the 
Blue Books and the Yellow Books, it will add 
nothing to the authority of those books. If it 
disagrees, it will simply show that their Turkish 
environment has made it impossible for them to 
get at the truth. Nobody will believe their story, 
and nobody will be vindicated. Those who have 
had any experience in such investigations know that 
no Christian evidence will be forthcoming in the 
presence of Turkish officials, and that no evidence 
can be relied upon which comes from Turkish 
officials. Still, Dr. Hepworth’s letters will be read 
with interest and curiosity, and perhaps this is, 
after all, only a clever trick of journalism on the 
part of Mr. Bennett to increase the circulation of 
his paper, and perhaps the Sultan expects nothing 
more than to secure the continued support of the 
New York Herald. It is a clever way of bribing a 
man to whom you cannot offer money. 

It is believed here by those who are best informed 
that the treaty with Greece will be signed in a 
few days, and that the Cretan question will not be 
settled at Constantinople, but by the six Powers, who 
will communicate their decision to the Sultan, to be 
accepted by him without discussion. 








LOVE’S DEPARTED. 





EAR souls that will not stay! 
What sight of rapture breaks upon your gaze 
That ye must haste away ?— 
(Pray! child of sorrow, pray !) 


Worn toilers fall’n asleep ! 
What music drew, and lulled you, that your rest 
Should be so calm and deep?— 

(Weep, heart of loneness, weep !) 





Life’s flowers we plucked of late 
In sweet spring fields together; now ye’re gone 
Beyond the clcud-closed gate. 
(Wait, heart of silence, wait !) 
E. G. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





AGLAVAINE AND SELYSETTE.* 
N artist, to be great, must needs have a philo- 
sophy of life: but I think it possible and 
even likely that he can be a great deal too conscious 
of it. The philosophy of a dramatist, for instance, 
should be implicit in his plays. As soon as they 
begin to state it explicitly, he is allowing his 
theories to get the better of him: or—to put it 
conversely—as soon as he becomes too well aware 
of what he is teaching, his characters catch the 
infection and take to standing still and explaining 
themselves instead of going about their business 
and letting their actions speak. And, if I am 
right, whenever a considerable artist begins to 
expound his mystery, or any part of his mystery 
—whether it be his conception of art or his 
solution of the puzzles of life—we may be on 
the look out for a crisis. The exposition itself 
is a ticklish affair, and, as Mr. Henry James 
once observed of Guy de Maupassant’s preface 
to “Pierre et Jean,” the accident is happiest 
when soonest over. But it is not of the good 
or ill success of the exposition that I am think- 
ing so much as of its sophisticating effect upon 
the artist’s subsequent work. For the simple fact 
that he deems an exposition necessary, or possible, 
is itself evidence that he has begun to be self- 
conscious in this work. And for this reason I almost 
think he is to be congratulated when his exposition 
fails. Failure may at any rate mean that the man is 
greater than he knows. Whereas the completer the 
revelation of the mystery, the more certainly will it 
convince some of his admirers that the mystery, 
after all, is not so great as they imagined. For (let 
it be repeated once more) it takes two to produce a 
book, the writer and the reader; and it will—if it be 
a beautiful book—suggest to the reader beautiful 
thoughts which the writer was never conscious of. 
Now a set explanation of the author’s meaning is an 
attempt to relieve the reader of his share in the 
work of understanding. It may clear everything 
up: but that “ everything” includes suggestiveness, 
and who knows to what issues that suggestiveness 
might not have carried the reader had he been left 
to make his own discoveries ? 


M. Maeterlinck’s two most recent works are a 
volume of essays, “Le Trésor des Humbles,” and 
a drama, Aglavaine et Sélysetie. In the essays 
he seeks to present us with a theory, or some parts 
of a theory, of life. I am not concerned here to 
discuss with what amount of success, but merely to 
note the highly significant fact that the drama with 
which he has followed up this attempt is by far the 
most sophisticated of all his plays. To speak more 
accurately, it is his only sophisticated play; for 
hitherto “ sophisticated” has been the very last 
word in the dictionary to use of Mr. Maeterlinck’s 
work. Beautiful it has been from the first, and 
exquisitely suggestive, but as a beautiful child is 
suggestive. Positive folks have rather angrily de- 
manded, from time to time, what it was driving 
at. They might as well have asked it concerning 
a beautiful child. ‘The Child—What will he 
Become?”—you remember the advertisement upon 
the hoardings, with the two series of portraits 
tracing him upwards to respectability and down- 
wards to alcoholic ruin. Nature is more reticent, 





*1. Aglavaine et Sélysette: par Maurice Macterlinck. Paris: 
Société du Mercure de France, 

2. Aglavaine and Selysette: by Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated 
by Alfred Sutro, with an Introduction by J. W. Mackail. London: 
Grant Richards. 
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and M. Maeterlinck was more reticent. The ques- 
tion “ What is it all driving at?” was met by 
the answer, “ That, my dear sir, depends in great 
measure upon you.” 


But with Aglavaine and Selysette we have 
passed beyond the stage of unconscious beauty; 
beyond that wondering touching irresponsibility of 
which Mélisande was perhaps the last as she 
certainly was the completest type: Meélisande, of 
whom the Physician says: “ Elle est née sans raison 
++.» pour mourir et elle meurt sans raison;” of 
whom Arkel says: “C’était un pauvre petit ¢tre 
mystérieux, comme tout la monde;”’ and concerning 
whom Mr. Mackail so appositely quotes Omais: “I 
came like water and like wind I go.” The persons 
in this false play are beings of another sphere 
altogether. They are three. That is to say, three 
only who*count : Meleander, the man; the childlike 
Selysette, his betrothed ; and the brilliant and lovely 
Aglavaine, who wins his love away. No praise, as 
Mr. Mackail says, can be too high for the consummate 
skill in which the interest, the sympathy, the 
beauty are slowly slid from Aglavaine to Selysette, 
as the betrothed child unfolds under suffering 
into a woman of tragedy, unfolds until she blots 
out her more brilliant rival. So far, every 
critic will agree with him. But the vital defect 
of the play is that ali the three protagonists 
are exhibited from the first as playing, not their 
own game, but M. Maeterlinck’s. They discuss 
and seek to give account for every action, every kiss, 
every smile, every tear. No doubt it used to be hard 
at times to discover what M. Maeterlinck’s dramatis 
persone were “driving at”; and more than one 
reader must have felt a certain sympathy with the 
old King in “ Les Sept Princesses ” when he broke out 
somewhat hastily, ‘“‘ Nous ne pouvons pas regarder 
éternellement ’ travers les vitres; il faut faire quelque 
chose!’’ At the same time, one felt that they were 
going about their business after their own fashion. 
Meleander, Aglavaine, and Selysette destroy this 
confidence by their constant anxiety to give account 
of themselves; they are for ever stopping and 
“reporting progress’; from the beginning they 
feel it their duty to elucidate each other. Even 
before the arrival of the disturbing Aglavaine, 
Meleander is found enlightening Selysette on her 
own beautiful simplicity, thus :— 


“Nearly four years you have been by my side, always 
beautiful, always tender and loving, and the soft smile on your 
lips revealed the deep happiness within. Tell me, you 
have not shed many tears during these four years? At most 
some few little tears at times when a pet bird flew away, or your 
grandmother reproved you, or your favourite flowers died. But 
no sooner had the bird returned, or your grandmother been 
appeased—no sooner were the flowers forgotten than you came 
back into the room laughing merrily ; and the doors would shake 
and windows fly open, and all sorts of things be knocked over as 
you leaped upon my knee, kissing me like a little girl home from 
school. I think we may fairly claim to have been happy; and 
yet there are times when I wonder whether we have truly lived 
near enough to each other, Can it, indeed, be that our soul 
stands in need of a little earnestness, of a little more truth, in 
love?” (Mr. Sutro’s translation.) 


I confess that Meleander leaves just a taste, as it 
were, of Torvald Helmer. And again in his scenes 
with Aglavaine, I never seem to get out of earshot 
of the dreadful word “ philandering.” ‘“ Quite so,” 
some less easily daunted admirers will retort: 
“ Meleander and Aglavaine aie philandering. The 
author means that, and means you to see it.” 
Does he? That is precisely the point upon which I 
should like to be a trifle more certain. 


At any rate, since it is the property of explana- 
tions to explain, we have in Aglavaine et Sélysctte 
neither the haze of mystery which lies over “ Pelléas 
et Mslisande,” nor that feeling of suspense and terror 
of which, more than any writer known to me, M. 
Maeterlinck is master. For half the secret of 
Mélisande’s witchery lies in our persuasion that, even 
to herself, she is inexplicable; and the terror of 
“L’Intruse,” or “ Les Sept Princesses,” or “ La Morte 








de Tintagiles” is a vague apprehension, as of a child 
in a dark corridor, and depends for its effect on its 
vagueness. But in Aglavaine et Sélysctte we 
know, long before the end, precisely what Selysette 
will do. An admirer of M. Maeterlinck has been 
heard to say—so Mr. Mackail reports—that “he was 
sick of that tower,” when this useful piece of stage 
scenery reappeared once more. Well, I am not by 
any means sick of that tower; but it certainly 
does seem a more wooden piece of mechanism when 
Selysette at length casts herself from its summit, 
than it did when Ygraine climbed its winding stair 
and tore her hands against the iron door in groping 
for her small brother. Am I here falling into that 
old trick of the reviewer and complaining because 
M. Maeterlinck is too fine an artist to content him- 
self with repeating early successes? I think not. 
It is not that I want the old effects reiterated, but 
that I fear lest the old methods, which might have 
led to other and perhaps greater successes, are being 
abandoned. Doubtless I was wrong. Doubtless M. 
Maeterlinck cannot dwell for ever among those 
formless shadows which, to some of us, convey the 
pity and terror of life more forcibly than the better 
defined shadows of later experience. But before we 
accept it, we may be forgiven for regretting the 
change. 
“Les sept filles d’Orlamonde, 
Quand la fée est morte, 
Les sept filles d’Orlamonde, 
Ont cherché les portes. 


“ Ont allumé leurs sept lampes, 
Ont ouvert les tours, 
Ont ouvert quatre cent salles 
Sans trouver le jour... 


“ Arrivent aux grottes sonores 
Descendent alors ; 
Et sur une porte close 
Tronvent une clef d’or. 
* Voient l’oeéan par les tentes, 
Ont peur de mourir, 
Et frappent 4 la porte close, 
Sans oser louvrir.. .” 


Doubtless many of his readers will linger on this 
side of the door long after M. Maeterlinck has opened 
it and gone rejoicing on his way. A. T.Q.C. 








REVIEWS. 


THE JUDGMENTS OF MR. SHORTER. 


VICTORIAN LITERATURE: Srxty YEARS OF Books AND 
BookmMen. By Clement Shorter. London: James 
Bowden. 


\ JE are seldom tempted to ask the question Cui 
\ bono about anything whatever, and least of all 
about a book. “ We have all the right to exist, we 
and our books,” once observed Mr. Arnold. But Mr. 
Shorter’s pretty little book on “ Victorian Literature” 
has in some unaccountable fashion put us out of 
temper and forced upon us the inquiry—the un- 
gracious inquiry—‘ What's the good of it?” It is 
meant, says Mr. Shorter, in a good-humoured preface 
which ought to have disarmed criticism, to be 
bibliographical and not critical. Nobody is better 
qualified to be a bibliographer than Mr. Shorter, 
but when you come to read the book you at 
once discover that it does not pursue the severe 
method of the bibliographer—it is by no means 
“The Young Man’s Guide and the Old Man’s 
Comfort in the Choice of a Library.” The gusto 
of the bibliographer is wholly absent—nor does the 
book make any pretence to possess the charm that 
would undoubtedly belong to an imaginary Catalogue 
of Second Hand Books, with their exact titles, their 
publishers and dates of publication, with here and 
there a word or two of comment, and in all cases an 
average present-day price. 

The fact is, despite the preface, the book is 
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critical, and is full of judgments on books and 
authors. True it is that no reasons are assigned for 
the judgments, but that does not take away from, 
indeed it adds to, their sting. On reflection we 
trace our ill-temper, for which we apologise, to this 
cause. For example, we have a passion for the 
“ Prelude,” a passion shared, we rejoice to think, by 
many a better man, and it was irritating to read on 
page 9 that “ we have no time now for ‘The Excursion’ 
and ‘The Prelude.’” Who are the “we”? When 
Mr. Shorter goes on to say that for Wordsworth’s 
“copious prose moralisings one has no toleration 
whatever,” whois the one? Personally, we delight 
in Wordsworth’s prose, and thought everybody else 
did, though wholly indifferent to so much of his 
poetry as is prosy. Here is another “ staggerer.” 
“Sydney Smith left nothing that we can read to- 
day.” Oh,indeed! Unhappy “we.” Spedding, we are 
told, completely destroyed Macaulay’s criticism upon 
Bacon. Mill’s philosophy is of no account to-day. 
We must turn to Herbert Spencer. Mr. Shorter deals 
death allround. Beddoes is dead. Ebenezer Elliot is 
dead. He sparesneither age, sex,nor beauty. Landor’s 
poems “command no audience to-day.” The beautiful 
Mrs. Norton has indeed a hard fate, for “she lives 
now mainly in George Meredith’s ‘Diana of the 
Crossways.” On the other hand, Mr. Shorter has 
his melting moods when he turns his sickle aside and 
spares the bearded barley. Douglas Jerrold, we are 
assured, is well known to-day by his “ Black-Eyed 
Susan” and “Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures.” 
Christopher North’s influence will be very much 
alive for many a year to come. George Augustus 
Sala’s “Land of the Golden Fleece” is also well 
known. Weare glad to hearit. It is a comfort to 
be told of anything being still alive in an age which 
has no time to read the “ Prelude” and cannot read 
“ Peter Plymley.” 

Our quarrel with Mr. Shorter is, therefore, purely 
critical. We do not happen always to agree with 
him—that is all. But it quite accounts for our 
rage. The Battle of the Books has always been a 
war to the knife. As Dr. Chamberlain so beautifully 
observes, Tantene animis celestibus ire. In truth, 
Mr. Shorter is at least as likely to be right as we 
are, only we do not think so. His disposition is 
of the kindliest. It would be hard, he says, to 
think too highly of Mill, even though his philosophy 
is of no account. Of Dean Stanley he observes: “One 
recalls the pleasant, active little man, so proud of his 
Abbey Church, with a deep sigh that heshould be no 
more. His Life was written by his successor, Dean 
Bradley.” Sic transit. “ Life is,’ as Mr. G. A. Sala 
says, “a Dream.” We, at all events, are still alive— 
our successors are not yet appointed, so let us sit 
aloft and sling our darts while we may—for a Time 
cometh ! 


ENGLAND UNDER CROMWELL.—I. 


HisTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND PROTECTORATE. By 
S. R. Gardiner. Vol. II. 1651-1654. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co, 


THE chief subjects treated in Dr. Gardiner’s new 
volume are the Dutch war, the fall of the Common- 
wealth, the foundation of the Protectorate, and 
Cromwell's foreign policy. On all four heads Dr. 
Gardiner has much new information to give, and 
his conclusions differ materially from previously 
accepted views. 

Take, for instance, the question of the origin of 
the war with the Dutch. It is generally attributed 
to the irritation caused by the Navigation Act and 
to the dispute about the flag. Dr. Gardiner shows 
that one of its chief causes was a dispute about the 
rights of neutrals arising out of the hostilities then 
in progress between France and England, and the 
consequent seizure of Dutch ships on the plea that 
they contained French goods. ‘“ Not the Navigation 
Act, but the enforcement of the old law of the sea 
from a belligerent’s point of view, and that, too, by 





a nation whose claim to appear as a belligerent was 
at least questionable, made war between the two 
commonwealths almost inevitable.” Cromwell’s dis- 
like to the war and his persistent efforts to bring 
about a peace is another point which this narrative 
brings out. His position, after the meeting of the 
Little Parliament, was “that of an Opposition leader 
aiming at peace, whilst the recognised authorities 
were aiming at war”; but it was not possible for 
him to effect his object till the reign of the fanatics 
was over. On the incidents of the war Dr. Gardiner 
throws much new light, and his accounts of the 
naval battles differ considerably from those con- 
tained in naval histories. “I can only hope,” he 
modestly observes, “that a landlubber who has 
examined the evidence may sometimes be right 
where an admiral who takes everything for granted 
may be wrong.” The final victory of the English 
in the war he attributes to the superiority of the 
English naval administration. “The ships of the 
victors were not only larger but better built, better 
supplied, and better manned.” In the second place, 
the geographical position of England enabled it to 
intercept Dutch trade and obliged Dutch fleets to 
fight under the disadvantage of being hampered by 
convoys. As to skill in naval tactics, Tromp 
was much superior to any of the English com- 
manders; what he lacked was a fleet equal to his 
merits, and a capable administration to back him. 
Blake was “a bold and inspiring commander,” but 
he was “no Nelson, and had none of the innovating 
tactical skill” of his great antagonist. 

As to the dissolution of the Long Parliament, Dr. 
Gardiner proves conclusively that it was forced 
upon Cromwell by the legitimate dissatisfaction of 
the army with its rule, and that he resisted the 
movement as long as he could. But for the general 
the expulsion which came in April, 1653, would have 
taken place many months earlier. Cromwell’s efforts 
to effect a compromise were incessant, and it was 
the frustration of one of these attempted com- 
promises which led to the final breach. The leaders 
of the army and the Parliament had arrived at an 
understanding that the bill for the election of a new 
Parliament should be delayed whilst the terms of 
agreement were under discussion, but party discipline 
was in those days non-existent. ‘The House had 
no mind to be bound by the stipulations of its 
leaders .. Sweeping aside the promises made 
by its leaders, the House itself called for the bill, and 
sought to hurry it through before Cromwell could 
be informed.” Hence the sudden appearance of 
a raging gentleman “in plain black clothes with 
grey worsted stockings,” who put an end to their 
sittings, and told the members they had forced him 
to do it. All contemporary accounts prove con- 
clusively the immense popularity of Cromwell’s act 
with every class in the nation. ‘ Cromwell himself 
for the last time in his life became the most 
applauded man in the nation.” Dr. Gardiner quotes 
various proofs of this statement, but omits to refer 
to the ballads on the fall of the Parliament which 
would have afforded some curious illustrations of 
popular feeling. The most remarkable of them is a 
ballad with the burden “Twelve Parliament-men 
shall be sold for a penny!” which Cromwell with 
great magnanimity but with little success endeavoured 
to suppress. 

The history of the next revolution, the revolution 
which made Cromwell Protector, has hitherto been 
very little known. The origin of the “ Little Parlia- 
ment,” the cause of its sudden abdication of power, 
and the genesis of the “instrument of government,” 
are three points which will always remain obscure 
because of the scantiness of the evidence about them. 
Dr. Gardiner puts together the existing evidence 
with great ingenuity, and constructs from his meagre 
and fragmentary materials a clear and consistent 
story. In some points it is a little hypothetical, 
but our author's conjectures have a habit of turning 
out correct. Cromwell turned out the Long Parlia- 
ment without any definite idea what government he 
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was going to set up in its place. Consequently he 
drifted into alliance with Harrison and the fanatical 
section amongst the officers, adopted a modification 
of the scheme they pressed upon him, and handed 
over supreme power to the select body of Puritan 
notables known as the “ Little Parliament.” In his 
opening speech to its members Cromwell talked as 
if he were almost persuaded to be a Fifth Monarchy 
man; but in a few months he was disillusioned by 
the folly of the Saints, and began to regret his own 
foolishness in trusting such incapables with power. 
The question was how to get rid of them? Then 
came the opportunity of Lambert and the practical 
politicians in the army, who urged Cromwell to put 
an end to the rule of the Saints, and accept a 
kingship limited by a written Constitution. But 
Cromwell, who disliked the title of king, and 
hesitated to expel another so-called Parliament, 
refused his a'sent. In this deadlock the moderate 
section of the Little Parliament by a cleverly 
managed plot induced that body to vote its own 
abdication, and clear the way for a new ruler. 
When Lambert and his friends once more brought 
forward their Constitutional scheme with the 
obnoxious title omitted, Cromwell was persuaded 
to accept this second invitation, and became Pro- 
tector. He had taken no part in this plot; but 
whether he acted or remained passive he was so 
much the necessary man of the moment that power 
came to him as a matter of course. 


“The argument which weighed most with Cromwell in 
bringing him to withdraw his former opposition was that, as by 
the abdication of the nominees he was once more in possession of 
an absolute dictatorship, the question was no longer whether 
power which he did not possess should be conferred upon 
him, but whether power which he did possess should be constitu- 
tionally restricted. If Cromwell could be credited with any 
fixed constitutional principles at all, it would be worth noting 
that he placed the basis of the new government, not on the 
instrument, but upon the generalship which he held already. In 
other words, the experiment he was about to try was one in which 
a military despotism, already in actual existence, consented to 
impose limitations on itself. This vice of origin the new 
government was never able to shake off.” 


Dr. Gardiner points out the reality of the restric- 
tions which the instrument of government imposed 
on the Protector, and the great influence which his 
council exercised in determining his policy. 


“The notion which prevailed at the time, and has continued 
to prevail in modern days, that Cromwell was a self-willed 
autocrat imposing his commands on a body composed of his sub- 
servient creatures, is consistent neither with the indications which 
exist in the correspondence of the day, nor with his own 
character.” 


Yet, as the debates of the council were as private 
as the debates of a modern Cabinet, and as all record 
of those debates has perished, it was not surprising 
that the world regarded Cromwell as absolute, and 
that historians have so persistently exaggerated his 
personal power. 

(To be concluded.) 


OLD VIRGINIA. 


FROM OLtp Viretnta. By A. G. Bradley. 
London: Maemillan & Co., Ltd. 


THERE is a flavcur of romance about old Virginia. 
The English squire, with his pride and prejudice, his 
kindliness and unprogressiveness, his love of sport 
and of healthy home life, found a new home in this 
corner of America, and there alone in Greater 
Britain. The younger son of the landed classes, 
who delight in primogeniture, has had no small share 
in the making of the English-speaking world beyond 
the seas. We find him as a squatter in the Australian 
bush, as a ranchman on the western prairies, as a 
soldier and administrator in India—wherever, in fact, 
there was room in the new country for one who 
could not forget his class. But it was only in 
Virginia that the younger son became a squire, and 
lived the same life for generation after generation 
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which his elder brother and his elder brother's eldest 
son lived at home. It was an exotic growth, unsuited 
to the environment of the new world. Once the 
negro became a free man, he could no longer serve 
the purpose of the agricultural labourer at home, 
The Virginian squire is a thing of the past, an 
interesting memory. Mr. Bradley lived and shot and 
hunted among the old Virginians in the sad times 
after the war. He saw them dying, and heard them 
tell the tales of the days of their prime. His 
experiences, therefore, were worth recording, if for 
no other reason, because they can never be repeated. 
They have a value like that of a stuffed dodo ora 
great auk’s egg. Though he bas but little narrative 
power, he has the descriptive touch, and he succeeds 
in enabling us to picture what old Virginia really 
was like. 

We cannot say it is altogether a pleasant picture, 
Virginia produced great statesmen and great soldiers 
—Washington, Jefferson, and the Lees. These men 
possessed the faculty for governance which no just 
critic can deny to the English landed aristocracy. 
But a change had come before the times of which 
Mr. Bradley writes. The modern people must be 
judged not by their great men but by their average. 
The Poles had their Sobieski, and the Spaniards had 
their full share of great men, but not by that 
road lay salvation. The Virginians of the first 
families numbered among them many admirable 
individuals, but, judged by their average, they 
were failures as the makers of a social com- 
munity. There were three grades, or strata, of 
white men in Virginia. Between the mountains and 
the sea reigned the squire. He was kindly and 
generous, a good sportsman, a good master and a 
good man. He was hospitable and cheery, he 
could tell his story, drink his wine, and ride his 
horse, without pretence or ostentation. He was 
what we would call a thorough gentleman, and 
he doubtless treated the individual negro in much 
more human fashion than many of the Puritans of 
the north did, with all their enthusiasm for abolition. 
But, somehow, he did not progress. He was not so 
much extravagant as thriftless. The Virginian had 
none of the vulgarity in the abuse of money which 
disfigures the New York millionaire. But he always 
lived a little beyond his income. Though he liked 
his slaves well enough, and thought it a mean thing 
to sell them, he mortgaged them with his other 
chattels, and in a bad year the mortgagee seized 
them. He tilled the land recklessly, and introduced 
no new improvements. His house was comfortable 
enough, but there were no roads. The class-sense 
narrowed education, as at home, instead of diffusing 
it, as in New England. In the end the mortgagee, 
representing inexorable economic law, sold up the 
old Virginian. Meanwhile in the mountains lived 
the next human stratum, who were in a direct sense 
the result of the system of squirearchy. The 
traveller who goes to the show places of the 
American Continent learns nothing of the poor white 
of the South. Mr. Bradley is probably right in pic- 
turing him as the most unhappy, the least intelligent, 
and the least progressive of the English-speaking 
peoples. He is not a newcomer from ill-governed 
European lands. He is generally of pure Anglo- 
Saxon race. His forefathers have lived in America 
for more than two hundred years. But in all the 
essentials of civilisation he is far behind the 
Dorsetshire labourer. “ American travellers,” says 
Mr. Bradley, “ profess amazement at Connemara, but 
we fancy the Connemara woman, upon the whole, 
suffers no more deprivation, and most certainly leads 
a cheerier life, than the wives and daughters of a 
considerable portion of these Southern mountaineers. 
These people, in their misery and godlessness, are 
one of the results of the system of squirearchy and 
Episcopalian Church government transferred to & 
new world. 

That there was nothing in the soil.or climate of 
Virginia which need have brought about this social 
failure, may be sufficiently demonstrated by the 
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picture which Mr. Bradley gives of the Scotch-Irish 
who formed the third human stratum occupying the 
Shenandoah Valley and all the hinterland of Virginia. 
The victims of the Episcopalian squirearchy of 
Ireland, they poured by the tens of thousands all 
through the eighteenth century into the back 
eountry of the middle and southern States. They 
made their clearings, and prospered. “The second 
generation,” says Mr. Bradley, “became the best 
Indian fighters and hunters on the continent, and it 
was they who opened the way to Kentucky, who 
founded Tennessee, and who were first upon the 
banks of the Ohio. Equally handy with axe, plough, 
or rifle, rough and uncouth, thrifty and close-fisted, 
they differed as much from the easy-going Virginia 
squire, as men who speak the same language could 
very well differ from each other. To this 
day, within a morning’s ride, you may find two 
people and two counties scarcely more like each 
other than Limerick and Antrim, Devonshire or 
Durham. This great valley is to-day by far 
the finest portion of Virginia, and this is partly due 
to the fact that it was one of the great nurseries of 
that virile Scotch-Irish race whose qualities their 
neighbours regard with more respect, perhaps, than 
actual affection.” The statesmanship of the old 
South has passed away; but the Scotch-Irish have 
disputed with the New England Puritans for the 
mastery in national politics, and it cannot be said 
that they have been worsted. 

Yet, somehow, from the point of view of the story- 
teller the failure furnishes the more interesting 
material. The Scotch-Irish have not even their 
kailyard school, while Mr. Bradley has found in the 
manor-houses of the luckless southron gentry the 
stuff for a charming book. 


OUR HIGH SCHOOLS. 


TEACHING AND ORGANISATION, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO SeconpARy ScHoorts. A Mannal of Practice. 
Edited by P. A. Barnett, M.A. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

SoME day, perhaps within the next few years, we 

may find that a Ministry has achieved a great and 

tolerably coherent national system of Secondary 

Education. We shall then have a general awaken- 

ing of interest in the subject; a great demand for 

skilled teachers able to adapt themselves to the 
large classes and small salaries which will probably 
characterise the new schools; and a revival and 
intensification of the old conflict between school- 
masters able to work the classical machine—with 
some of its modern and rather incongruous additions 

—and parents eager to see their children learning 

something directly useful in the struggle for a 

livelihood. It is well that we should be prepared for 

this time, and that, pending its arrival, something 
should be done to rearrange the existing machinery 
and take stock of methods and results. The volume 
before us is an admirable attempt to sketch out—on 
lines which are all the better for their tinge of 
conservatism—the broad outlines of the system of 
education in higher schools, as it is now being 
evolved. Many able writers contribute—-some very 
well known indeed—and their experience and views 
are of necessity somewhat diversified. We cannot 
hope that the excellent advice they give is yet 
practised everywhere, or, indeed, by very many 
teachers except the givers; and, therefore, we are 
inclined to regard the essays before us as making 
up collectively a most desirable picture of the near 
future, a picture which other teachers, and members 
of Parliament, and intelligent parents, may study 

— great benefit to themselves and the world at 

rge. 

The spirit of the book is that of a rational 
reform of educational tradition on what we may 
call inductive lines. The writers apply their own 
©xperience. They also want to make the education 
more concrete—tomake it proceed fromthe particular 





to the general; to let it follow, so far as possible, 
the natural order of the human mind. Mr. Barnett, 
who is specially fitted for his work as editor by his 
long experience as a teacher, a trainer of teachers, 
and an inspector of schools, puts the aim which is 
traceable throughout the book very effectively in 
the opening essay. Traditional practices, he points 
out, have been themselves generated to meet a need, 
and have in their turn generated other needs. They 
must now be modified by the practical aims of to- 
day, just as they have obtained their present form 
through adaptation to the needs of past days. And 
they must be tested and revised by ethics and 
psychology. Mr. Barnett, being a practical man, 
declines to get his system deductively, out of 
Herbartian or any other psychology. He takes 
tradition and revises it: and so in their several ways 
do all his company. Hand and eye training comes 
first—in a kindergarten reformed on lines presently 
suggested by Miss Welldon, of Cheltenham—to 
prepare for experimental science later on. But the 
staple of later education, as he places it, is to be 
literary (not, of course, in the merely belletristic 
sense), with geography and “ Erdkunde” generally as 
subsidiary to them. And all the succeeding writers 
take the sensible line of starting as far as may be 
from particulars. Dr. Abbot has a delightful, but 
we fear a unique, way of teaching grammar, not 
by rules, but by exhibiting the genesis of language 
among “ pretend wild Indians” (if we may adopt 
the language of the nursery). Professor Miall starts 
science-teaching by encouraging inquiry into common 
things, and gets the pupil to make his own appliances 
where he can; Mr. Storr teaches French by reading 
and examples; Mr. Lyttelton gets the rules of 
Latin grammar, to some extent, inductively from 
the examples; Dr. Wormell adapts Euclid, and pours 
contempt on the slavery to Tables which darkened 
the youth of the present generation, and prepared it 
to welcome the metric system. Mr. Somervell—in an 
article which is, perhaps, the liveliest of the collection, 
though some others run it hard—explains how he 
teaches history by drawings on a blackboard, and 
enforces Pitt’s reform of the Castoms by showing a 
smuggler’s boat for sale; while Mr. Withers makes 
Jones minor, cet. 10, draw a “ line of Time” covering 
all history, and acquire a due conception of his own 
proportions in the scheme of the universe by putting 
in his own birthday. All the teachers mean business; 
ali do their best, by most ingenious methods, to rouse 
up their pupils’ interest and give them a grip on the 
facts; then they get on to something better—to 
training in the use of the brain upon them. 

The book is so full of practical hints, of ingenious 
devices, of genuine hard work, and of enthusiasm 
tempered by experience, that we despair of giving 
more than a very general idea of its contents. We 
may notice especially, besides these specially educa- 
tional essays, Mr. Pollard’s instructive and detailed 
treatment of the complex problem of organisation 
which beset the modern schoolmaster, and his sketch 
of an ideal school (with English, French, and 
German to begin with, taught by Englishmen with a 
classical training and Continental experience ; and 
Latin and Greek afterwards, with a modern side, but 
with some commingling of “ modern ” and “ classical” 
boys). Something of this kind, we feel sure, will 
have to come; but we have great hopes of elementary 
science. Mr. Burrell’s suggestions on the teaching 
of reading and speaking give hope that a time may 
come when Englishmen, while remaining without 
affectation as speakers, will not be in all other 
respects the worst elocutionists in the world. And 
Dr. Dukes’s capital recommendations on school 
hygiene, Mr. Sidgwick’s on form management, and 
Mr. Martin’s on school libraries, show that physical, 
moral, and general intellectual culture will not be 
uncared for either. Finally, Miss Sandford’s sketch 
of High School work for girls, with two novelties in 
the way of occasional subjects, “ Housekeeping 
Accounts” and “Newspaper Geography,” is as 








practical as the trained female mind normally is, 
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But we exceed our space. School is getting to be 
a very pleasant, a very healthy, a very stimulating 
place—so much so that boys trained on these 
principles will probably take the first opportunity 
to rebel against the slavery of compulsory games. 
The unpleasant feeling which besets us in reading 
the book is a pang of envy of our own children. 
Jack may not be as good as his master, but he will 
certainly be a great deal abler than his papa. 


THE HEROIC AGE, 


Lays OF THE Rep Brancu. By Sir Samuel Ferguson. (New 
Irish Library.) London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


THE newest volume of the New Irish Library is 
its most notable. Ferguson suffers from the eclipse 
common to Irish poets with the English reader: he 
has hardly been heard of; yet his is, perhaps, the 
finest expression we have of the Irish poetic spirit. 
Mangan was more distinctly a living torch of genius. 
His inspiration flares up, kindled by the spirit, and 
the spirit only ; whereas Ferguson’s has the aid that 
is brought by scholarship, by industry, by pains- 
taking endeavour, and by conscientious ideals. He 
was a savant, a man of letters among men of letters, 
whereas Mangan was a poor devil of a scrivener’s 
clerk, drunken, delicate, hounded on by all the Furies, 
though vouchsafed often the exquisite vision of 
the Muse. The two, Ferguson and Mangan, are 
acclaimed easily first of Irish poets. I would add a 
third in Aubrey de Vere. “The Bard Ethell” and 
“The Wedding of the Clans” are in the very first 
rank of Irish poems, though the old poet has served 
his lady, Poetry, perhaps too constantly, and has 
not waited for the flying vision of her face. “To 
make the voice of this despised people of ours 
heard high up Olympus,” was an ideal of which 
Ferguson confessed himself in his latter days, 
and nobly he achieved it. He was the first to 
return to those gigantic legends of semi-mythi- 
cal heroes which have cast their glamour over 
the younger school of Irish writers. He first 
imagined for us, pieced together out of Gaelic 
manuscript and tradition, Cuchullin, the Hound of 
the Smith, Fergus Mac Roy, Conall Carnach, the Sons 
of Usnach, Conor Mac Nessa, and the other towering 
figures of the Knights of the Red Branch. The 
heroes are splendid, barbarous, and terrible, the 
products of an heroic age, with no softening of their 
doings to suit the squeamishness of weaklings. 
Fighting there is in plenty, Homeric fighting—but 
there is comradeship, loyalty, love, and even pity. 
It was a Pagan world full of the primitive passions, 
but already in the sky there was the rose of the 
dawn of Christianity with its teachings of mercy. 
Why, some of those very heroes were marked out 
for the new dispensation. The time of the Red 
Branch was the time of the beginning of Christianity. 
Did not Conall Carnach, the wrestler, stand under 
the Cross; and, seeing the portents which followed 
that death, did he not relinquish the seamless 
garment he had won by a throw of the dice, saying 
that indeed this was a just man? And was he not 
royally signed for Christianity by the very blood- 
drops of Christ sprinkled on him as he stood? Again, 
was it not Conor Mac Nessa who, when the Druid told 
him what was happening that day in Jerusalem, was 
moved to such heroic compassion and fury that, long- 
ing to lay upon the crucifiers with his battle-axe, the 
brain-ball of Mesgedra burst from his head and killed 
him? Ferguson deals with the earlier days of his 
heroes, before King Conor sat like a woman lest 
passion should loose the enemy in his head. He 
is a many-sided poet. Sometimes he is chanting 
of battles and revenge, as simply and luridly as 
any bard who inflamed the heroes and sent them 
rushing from the hall to their swords and their 
shields. Again, it is a tender note of love and 
pity—* The Lament of Deirdre for the Sons of 
Usnach,” or “The Coolun,” or “Mild Mabel-ni- 





Kelly,” or “The Lament for the Death of Thomas 
Davis.” Again,it is a song of the most artless and 
the most tuneful simplicity, such as “The Pretty 
Girl of Lough Dan.” Or it is a splendid, savage, 
rushing, irresistible ballad like “The Vengeance of 
the Welshman of Tirawley”! All these gifts of 
the poet have a place in “The Lays of the Red 
Branch.” In the dramatic form in which he puts 
“The Naming of Cachullin” and “ Deirdre,” he 
excels in clearness, in directness, in simplicity. 
“Conary” with its omens and portents, its evil 
fairy pipers who lead the heroes into the mists 
and bewilder them, the fate of the doomed king 
thus robbed of his knights and bodyguards, is 
big with the sense of wonder and mystery, and 
heroic with the clash of battle. To read “The Lays 
of the Red Branch” is to live the old, great life 
for an hour. Masculine Ferguson is in all his 
aspects, and he is as stirring as the shock of the 
sea when a bather springs to it, after much 
reading of modern English poets. Bracing and 
true poetry for a soft age is in this most welcome 
reprint. 


FICTION, 
THe TYPEWRITER GIRL. By Olive Pratt Rayner. London: 
C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd. 
Tue Peopie oF CLopTton. By George Bartram. London: 


T. Fisher Unwin. 


OLp Times 1N Mippite Georeia. By Richard Malcolm 
Johnston. London: Maemillan & Co., Ltd. 


Ir is not often, in these decadent days of neurotic 
fiction, that the reviewer finds himself cheered in 
spirit by the perusal of a new story, reading it with 
real interest, and laying it down with actual regret. 
Such, however, has been our happy experience of 
“The Typewriter Girl,’ and the very rarity of that 
experience prompts our gratitude to the author of 
this very pleasant and pretty little tale into due 
recognition of the fact. We gather that Mrs. 
Rayner is of transatlantic origin, and there is a 
piquant spice of American audacity in her crisp, 
epigrammatic style, a happy blending of roguish 
humour and dainty sentiment that proves distinctly 
alluring to the reader. The autobiographical heroine 
(for the story is told by herself) is an exceedingly 
“up-to-date” young person, as the title indicates; 
for she owns a typewriting machine, as well as a 
bicycle, a bull-terrier, and a very decided will of her 
own. She is, in short, a fully-equipped modern 
Amazon, fighting the hard battle cf life with an 
amount of pluck and energy that are by no means 
incompatible with the exercise of such distinctively 
feminine attributes as tenderness, pity, and fidelity. 
Miss Juliet Appleton, indeed, beneath all her quaint 
eccentricities of speech, manner, and habit, is yet 
pure womanly, and in the course of her story 
she manages to creep very near to the hearts 
of her readers, to whom her innate goodness 
speedily becomes as apparent as her superficial 
levity. Juliet is an orphan, young, pretty, high- 
spirited, and penniless. Her training at Girton has 
developed many valuable qualities in her mental 
armoury of weapons wherewith to fight her own 
way in the world, and with the aid of her type- 
writing machine she hopes to conquer cruel fortune. 
The varied adventures resulting from this bold 
damsel’s tilt against fate—how she sought, found, 
and renounced employment ; how she fared forth on 
her bicycle on a long pilgrimage into Sussex, to 
join a band of Anarchists in tilling the soil; how 
she fell in love with her employer later on, and how 
that love-affair terminated—all this is set forth in 
Mrs. Rayner’s delightful pages with infinite vivacity, 
humour, and charm. The story is a slight one, 
making no pretence to be anything more than 4 
faithful record of a girl's life as it is lived nowadays 
by hundreds of needy gentlewomen; but, slight and 
unpretending as it is, “The Typewriter Girl 

possesses more real charm than half the ambitious 
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novels of the moment. By its grace, its light touch, 
its pleasant humour and unfailing brightness, this 
book appeals in a way which many a modern novelist 
might envy. We hope that Mrs. Rayner will 
speedily give us its successor. 

The name of Mr. George Bartram is, we must 
confess, unknown to us; but in “The People of 
Clopton” he reveals some remarkable qualities as 
a writer which lead us to suppose that he will not 
fail to secure a place in contemporary literature. 
There is the force of a very striking individuality 
in this strange book, every line of which throbs 
with life and passion. Some passages there cer- 
tainly are—notably the amatory episodes of the 
hero with his rustic sweetheart—at which persons 
of fastidious taste might justifiably cavil on the 
score of refinement; but the power, the virile, 
dramatic grip and intensity of the book as a whole 
are undeniable. The author has set himself to paint 
a picture of the rustic life of the Midlands in days 
gone by—a life undisturbed by latter-day “ im- 
provements,” and redolent of the soil in its 
primitive simplicity and roughness. It is quite 
clear that Mr. Bartram speaks of that which 
his own eyes have witnessed, and the book is 
rich in those elements of realism and actual observa- 
tion which go to make up a “human document.” 
Racy of the soil to an extraordinary degree, it 
sketches with broad humour and real sympathy the 
Midland peasant of nearly forty years ago, in his 
natural virtues and defects, his manly independence, 
his unrestrained passions, his innate lawlessness and 
shrewd mother-wit. The hero, who tells his own 
story in these pages, does so with an air of regretful 
reminiscence that lends additional force to the 
impression of reality conveyed by his narrative. 
Scenes and characters alike smack of real life and 
actual experiences, while the rough Midland dialect 
is admirably reproduced. There is very little 
attempt at any set plot, the various episodes being 
developed after the inconsequent fashion of human 
affairs in general; but the episodes, whether of love, 
fighting, or poaching, are detailed with so much 
spirit and vigour that they grip the reader's attention 
with insistent strength. There are, indeed, certain 
poaching-scenes described in “The People of Clop- 
ton” that cling to the memory long after the book 
is laid down, and stir the blood as only deeds of 
daring have the power to stir it. Old Fowsey, the 
leading spirit in the little gang of poachers, is a 
wonderful bit of portraiture—for one feels convinced 
that he is drawn straight from life—and his junior 
partner, “ Exeter Dick,” forms a fitting pendant to 
the picture of that grimly humorous, reticent, fox- 
like infringer of the law whose indomitable courage 
and unquenchable love of midnight marauding form 
the topic of the most dramatic chapters in the 
narrative. “The People of Clopton,” as we have 
already hinted, is not the book for everybody’s taste; 
but all those who love the wild side of nature, 
animate and inanimate, and appreciate a stirring 
tale of adventure with a strong flavour of humanity 
and a graphic portrayal of bygone customs and 
manners, will assuredly take delight in the perusal 
of this striking and picturesque story. 

The fifteen short stories comprised in the volume 
entitled “Old Times in Middle Georgia” have nearly 
all appeared previously in various magazines, and 
we fancy that few of those who chanced to read 
these charming little studies of negro life on their 
first appearance will fail to extend to them a hearty 
welcome in this more permanent form. Rarely has 
& more engaging volume come under our notice 
than this collection of perfectly simple yet highly 
artistic pen-portraits, in which the delicacy of 
finish is searcely more attractive than is the graceful 
humour by which the book is animated. Mr. John- 
ston evidently understands, with that understanding 
Waich is born of sympathy and affection, the 
humble dusky folk of whom he discourses so 
pleasantly in this delightful book. To him they 
are creatures as interesting, pathetic, and lovable as 





though the brand of servitude had never touched 
them with its ineffaceable stigma; and the light of 
sympathy shining upon every page of the book in 
which he has recorded his negro friends’ quaint 
sayings and doings renders it a book most fascinating 
to read, whether the record be that of wooings, or 
feastings, or jealous rivalry, or disconsolate widow- 
hood. A peculiarly genial humour is the dominant 
note of all the stories, and one reads tale after 
tale with a sense of quiet enjoyment that is none 
the less keen because the note is never forced. 
Amidst so much that is admirable it is difficult to 
name particular instances of good workmanship ; 
but, as a happy piece of Mr. Johnston’s charac- 
teristic humour blended with delicate pathos, we 
may mention “Shadowy Foes,” the story of a 
woman’s fanciful jealousy of imaginary successors 
in her husband's affections; whilst for pure pathos 
it would be hard to beat the mournful, heart-moving 
sadness of the beautiful sketch entitled “ Ishmael.” 
Mr. Johnston possesses the enviable faculty of bring- 
ing smiles to his readers’ lips and tears to their eyes, 
and he alternately sways them to laughter and to 
tears by the tenderness and kindly humour of his 
method. We do not remember to have found for 
a long time past so much sheer enjoyment in any 
volume of short stories as Mr. Johnston has abun- 
dantly provided for the readers of this refined and 
wholesome book. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


CoLoNEL Cooper Kine tells “The Story of the British 
Army” with brevity and clearness, It is a supremely difficult 
matter to recount the growth and achievements of the Army 
at home and abroad from the days of Harold to the present 
time, for so many great political and social movements fall more 
or less within the scope of such a narrative. The book is full 
of lightly-handled knowledge, and some of it is of a kind which 
will probably be new to all but military students. It appears 
that the Royal Artillery, which was first organised in a small 
and tentative fashion by Marlborough, did not appear on the 
estimates until 1743, and eight more years elapsed before officers 
were commissioned. The Royal Engineers were at first, to all 
intents and purposes, civilians, and they did not attain to 
military rank until the reign of George II. was drawing to an 
end. It is curious to learn, in an interesting statement about 
changes in dress, that the three-cornered hat of the rank and 
file survived till 1796, the pigtail still longer. It was shortened 
in 1804, but was not abolished until 1808. The last pike 
earried by the infantry disappeared in 1830, and the drill regu- 
lations remained practically the same from 1792 until Inker- 
man and Sebastopol had been added to the victories won by the 
British Army. There are portraits of Marlborough, Wellington, 
and Lord Wolseley in the book, besides plans of famous battles, 
and illustrations of arms, armour, and uniforms. Explicit 
statements abont the present and former titles of regiments, 
with their badges, mottoes, and nicknames is thrown into tabular 
shape in the final pages of a well-written, no less than a well- 
informed, volume. 

One of the most admirable technical handbooks which we 
have so far encountered is Mr. Miller’s exposition of “The 
Training of a Craftsman.” It consists of short descriptive 
papers on the new movement in design and its relation to all 
kinds of decorative work. In the olden days of leisure, when 
work was, in a sense, worship, the craftsman was an artist who 
lent his individuality and spent his strength and skill to the 
tasks, high or humble, with which he was entrusted. There 


* Tne Srory or THE British Army, By Lieut.-Col. C. Cooper King, 
F.G.S, Illustrated. London: Methuen & Co. 

Tue TRAINING OF A CrartsMAN. Written by Fred Miller. Tlustrated 
by many Workers in the Art Crafts. London: J. S. Virtue. 

Lessons FroM LiFe (ANIMAL AND Human). With an Introduction by 
the Rev. Hugh Macmillan, D.D. London: Elliot Stock. 

RovGurne 17 In SrpeRia. By Robert L. Jefferson, Author of “ Awheel 
to Moscow,” etc. Illustrated. London: Sampson Low, Marston 
& Co, 

Tue PIONEERS OF THE KionpykE. Narrated by M. H. E. Hayne, 
N.C.O. of the North-West Mounted Police, and Recorded by W. 
West Taylor. Illustrated from Photographs Taken on the Spot. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co, 

MICROCOSMOGRAPHY; OR, A PIECE OF THE WORLD DISCOVERED IN 
Essays AND CHaracTers. By John Earle, D.D. Preface and 
Supplement by S. T. Irwin. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 

Serecrt MASTERPIECES OF Brprican Literature. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by Richard G. Moulton, M.A. (The 
Modern Reader’s Bible.) London and New York: Macmillan & Co, 

Grack ABOUNDING TO THE CHIEF OF Sryvers. By John Bunyan, 
(Books for the Heart.) London: Andrew Melrose. 
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is a revolt fortunately in progress against the tyranny of 
machinery and its stereotyped patterns, and, as these pages 
remind us, we are at length getting back to the notion that 
the craftsman can be an artist, whether he is carving the finial 
of a pew or the binding of a book, just as much as if he were 
engaged in painting a picture or chiselling a statue. Twenty 
years ago, when Mr. Miller was an apprentice, the decorative 
erafts, he tells us, were carried on so much as mere trades that 
the art was crushed out by the combined weight of the ledger 
and the mechanical routine of the workshop. In those days the 
work was so dull and mechanical that the “hands” became 
machines, and cared for little more than their weekly wages. 
It is pleasant to learn that nowadays any man of ideas can get 
a chance to express them, and the clever workmen are en- 
couraged to make their individuality felt. ‘‘ Nothing so corrects 
the tendency to become the slave of one man’s work as the 
study of Nature. It takes one back to first principles, it pulls 
against the bias another's personality exerts, it refreshes the 
mind, and keeps one’s work vigorous and veracious.” Plants 
and flowers, though the most important, ought not to be the 
only objects of study, “a bird’s wing, a feather, the markings 
on the wings of a butterfly, may supply valuable hints; in 
fact, it is hard to say when the mind is on the alert what does 
not stimulate it.” Apart from the broad consideration of design 
and craftsmanship, there are in these pages explicit chapters on 
artistic metal work, decoration in relief, the setting of jewels, 
enamelling on metal, painting on glass, and wood-carving in its 
most ambitious aspects; the designing of wall papers, and the 
binding and the making of the outward guise of books things of 
beauty. There are many illustrations in the volume, as well as 
not a few practical hints of what Browning would call “tricks 
of the tools’ true play.” The book is written with knowledge as 
well as enthusiasm; and since man is, according to Carlyle, a 
tool-using animal, it should not lack either fit audience or a 
wide vogue. 

“Lessons from Life” is the title of a big volume filled with 
stories and facts about the habits and instincts of birds and 
beasts. Pithy moral comments are linked to the stories or 
statements, fur the book is avowedly intended for the use of 
preachers and teachers. Care has been taken to insure accuracy, 
and the scientific value of many of the facts recorded is un- 
questionable. There are, of course, many cyclopedias of 
anecdote already in existence, and some people turn their 
contents only too freely to account, and often with little 
relevancy. We do not remember, however, meeting with a 
book exactly on the same lines as the present, and we can 
well believe that if such illustrations are used sparingly and 
with diseretion they may prove of real service both to speakers 
and hearers. The book contains an index of subjects and also 
a similar clue to the ethical truths which its pages illustrate or 
enforce. 

Two small books of travel and adventure, neither of which 
seems to call for more than passing remark, are Mr. Jefferson’s 
“ Roughing it in Siberia,” and Mr. Hayne’s descriptive sketch of 
“The Pioneers of the Klondyke.” Mr. Jefferson writes with 
humour and vivacity of the long and plucky journey which he 
recently undertook to the more distant frontiers of Siberia. He 
has quick eyes and a picturesque pen, and his account—hasty 
and superficial as it is in parts—of the trans-Siberian railway, and 
the gold-mining industry of Asiatic Russia, is lively and dis- 
tinetly worth consideration, Adventures are to the adventurous, 
and he certainly had his share of them. Mr. Hayne—whose 
reminiscences, by the way, have been put into literary shape by 
Mr. H. W. Taylor—is an official of the North-West, and he can 
already boast of two years’ police service on the Yukon River. 
He gives a grimly realistic description of life in high latitudes 
and the rigours of that hard climate. He has stories to tell of 
the rush to the Klondyke in search of gold, and the lucky miners 
who got nearly a year’s start over the rest of the world. The 
rough system of mining which is in vogue is explained, and we 
are told it will continue to be the only one employed until the 
heavy machinery necessary for crushing the quartz can be 
brought into play, and that day seems rather distant yet. The 
cost of getting to the Klondyke is stated, and the four routes 
thither are explained. The book is pleasantly written, but the 
drawbacks to life in the goldfields ot the Klondyke are not dis- 
guised. Those who read these pages and go thither—unlike 
some in the first crazy rush—will not be able to say that they 
were not forewarned concerning the pitiless climate and the 
privations of l'fe in so desolate a region. 

The wit and wisdom of Dr. John Earle, Bishop of Salisbury 
in the reign of Charles II., are hardly known, we fear, to the 
present generation except by a few scholars. Bishop Earle’s 
clumsily named but extremely clever “ Microcosmography ; or, 
a Piece of the World Discovered in Essays and Characters,” 
merits another fate than oblivion. Lord Clarendon describes 
Earle’s discourses as being sharp and witty, and these pen-and- 
ink pictures of typical people are marked often by mocking 
banter and sometimes by sudden pathos. The book was first 
printed in 1628, and was so popular in the reign of Charles I. 
that six editions were called for in five years. lt was Bishop 
Earle’s “innocent wisdom, sanctified learning, and peaceful, 
primitive temper” which led Izaak Wa!ton to liken him to 





Richard Hooker. 
published in 1811 contains a new preface and an appendix hy 


This reprint of an edition which Dr. Bliss 


Mr. Irwin. Lovers of the literary bypaths of the seventeent); 
century owe Mr. Irwin a debt of gratitude for bringing once 
more to light a book so full of shrewd observation and witty 
insight into the freaks and foibles of men. 

We have also received “Select Masterpieces of Biblical 
Literature,” edited with an introduction and notes by Professor 
Richard Moulton, of Chicago. It forms the new volume in the 
series known as the Modern Reader’s Bible. The very title of 
Bunyan’s “ Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners” is rich 
in the music of eternal hope. The book itself ranks with the 
great religious classics, and as the editor of this choice new 
edition says, its pages are “lustrous with the light of genius 
and with the better and more heavenly light of grace.” It is 
the intense personal experience which is in the book, and its 
vivid description of a long spiritual conflict, and its touches of 
inimitable self-revelation, which make it one of the most real and 
impressive books of the world. 
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A CHILD’S DREAM OF LONDON. 


——_+oe——- 
I.—OvER SHOWERY BRIDGE. 


t KEARSLEY had never been in London. 

Yes, once he had, so his mother told him, when 
he was a baby in arms, ever so long ago; they were 
coming home from over the sea, from high snow 
mountains—he could not think of their name—hills 
that went up into the sky, like his own Welsh hills 
when the clouds lifted them far above seeing; and 
then, on that journey, they took him all through 
the streets of London, driving from one train to 
another. He did not remember it at all; but now 
the thought of it came near, and touched him softly, 
like a ghost in the dark. Father and mother had 
gone this time, and not taken their boy. Claud was 
sorry; why could he not go, too? Must he always 
be vexed with his sore throat, with his tonsils, and 
seeing the doctor, and warm drinks he didn’t want, 
and staying indoors, and now not enjoying himself 
in a long, long rush through the air, over the land 
all turned to a great garden of ice-flowers, by frozen 
streams, with this heavenly sun shining, the whole 
way to London? He could see bis father asleep in a 
corner of the railway carriage, his paper dropped 
across his knees; and Claud and his mother were 
looking out, talking under a kind of enchantment 
about the strange things that ran up to them, came 
close, and were off before you could tell what they 
were: dancing trees, flying houses, rivers that 
flashed by, beautiful as winged silver serpents; and 
the uir itself was full of rustling as if alive. “Bat 
I know it is only fancy,” muttered Claud, twisting 
about in the tapestried arm-chair which was his 
Pp. 2m, while he opened his dreamy brown eyes, 
w cful as a dog’s eyes when he turns back, sent in 
from a scamper he is not to join. 

He peered out the window beside which he lay. 
The garden stood up full in view, a snow-Paradise ; 
lawns glittering in the sunshine, feathery branches 
like a lace-work fretting the hard blue enamel of the 
sky; diamonds shooting fire, yellow topazes, grass- 
green emeralds, everywhere as he looked ; and great 
lazy flakes of snow falling as calmly as if they had a 
year to do it in, until the light changed them to gold, 
and they dazzled and turned head over heels, and he 
saw them no more. Down at the edge of this fairy- 
land, a white fog spread its screen before the tall 
elms by the river. Claud kept his eye upon it, drawn 
to the one spot which was not open and transparent 
in his garden. He thought there was a rainbow 
somewhere within it. What was that sunbeam 
striking through its heart ? 

A rainbow, surely! No,a bridge, high and stately 
and a crystal arch, every colour of the sky showing 
clear in it; and Claud was running breathless over 
its glorious pavement, eager to reach the other 
side, if the people would let him. But they were 
a throng, thousands and thousands, millions and 
millions, all hurrying, too, in the same direction, 
wild and haggard in their looks, fierce as an army 
going into battle; they caught up the lad in their 
whirlwind, and he, not now running, but borne 
along by a power he could not understand, was 
helpless—a leaf that the storm blew before it. Still, 
he felt no fear, but a deep, strange mood, which 
seemed in one moment to make him ever so much 
older ; it was strange, but not new. When he read 
those parts of the Bible that he liked best, this was 
the feeling that came upon him. 

“Tell me where I am,” he whispered as the 
storm swept him onward. And one voice replied, 
“Showery Bridge!” and another echoed “Showery 
Bridge ! ” and a third took it up, and then hundreds 
Were singing all in different keys, “Showery Bridge! 
Showery Bridge!” “It must be the rainbow they 
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mean,” said Claud to himself; “ but, oh, what is 
that? How lovely!” he cried out with joy and 
astonishment. ‘* London, London, London!” repeated 
the thousands and the millions, throwing them- 
selves headlong down. “They will be dashed to 
pieces!” 

Claud was screaming in terror, as he watched 
them plunge off the crystal parapets into floods that 
boiled and foamed, raging white torrents, white as 
milk or as the waterfalls he knew after heavy rain, 
seething and hissing and casting up clouds, and 
breaking into golden splinters the sun which they 
had somehow entangled in their huge draperies ; but 
still the thousands leaped, and the white cauldron 
received them; and as they fell, Claud marked the 
dying faces, the eyes glowing as a flame lit up within 
them; and he saw swaying arms and limbs in a 
dance of death; and the multitudes threw themselves 
into the dance; and far beyond them, in a still 
water, Showery Bridge planted its other foot, 
making the rainbow a path across that stream, 
where so many fell, to be washed by the mad surges 
out and away, to places which he could not see, for 
a thick fog hung over them. And more came by, 
and yet more, and the voices took up their chant: 
“London, London, London!” Now the lad was 
sorely frightened. Should he leap down with the 
rest? How tempting was the white water, creamy 
and rich where the sunbeams had been churned in 
it! He must be over the side, into the blinding 
whirlpool ! 


IIl.—TwHEeE BATTLE IN THE Woop. 


Not yet. A hand, pale as ivory, thin and worn, 
stretched out from the innumerable throng, and 
held him fast. Only a hand; he was aware of 
nothing but the fingers pressing upon his wrist, 
which led him gently forward, a3 through roomy 
spaces where no crowd was, and down the farther 
bend of Showery Bridge, now clear again as crystal. 
Its arch ended in a sort of open wood; avenues 
stretched east and west, or made stars by their 
crossing; and all manner of flowers grew in beds, 
or wildly planted in pleasant places; fountains 
sprang up, became a silver crown in the air, and 
danced down, bubbling and laughing, into their 
marble cups again. Long reaches of brown sand 
lay by the border of the dewy lawns; and a pro- 
cession was riding over the sand, soldiers in brazen 
coats riding on great horses, and then a company of 
ladies—their floating habits almost hid the beautiful 
bay ponies on which they went fearlessly galloping, 
with much sound of laughter—and soldiers followed 
them behind, while a loud music rang, trumpets and 
bugles mixing in one call such a tempest of joyous 
notes as never in his life had the lad listened to. 

“TI should like to be a soldier,” said Claud. But 
the hand held him fast. He tried to break away; 
he wanted to bs master of one of those great horses, 
and to go where the music went; it was into battle, 
he knew, for some of the mounted men had on their 
foreheads or their bronzed cheeks a trail of blood, 
very plain to see. That he did not mind ; the call of 
the bugles and the trumpets sounded sweet in his 
ears. And he would go; but the pale hand held him 
fast. Claud felt angry and sullen; there was a 
choking in his throat which would not let him speak. 
The horsemen called yet a third time; they were 
moving into the deeps of the wood ; fierce cries began 
to ring out of it; the thunder broke above the 
Spanish chestnuts; lightning was round him on 
every side; the battle had shaken its wings like an 
eagle over that place. Would the men come back 
alive? He had scarcely asked himself the question 
when a noble grey horse rushed by, dragging its 
rider along, dismounted, with one foot in the stirrup, 
and his head bare. Cilaud’s heart gave a leap; it 
was his eldest brother, Roland! He looked into the 
half-closed eyes, and he knew it was Roland, fight- 
ing with his regiment in India, where the papers 
said; fighting, but not now, for he was dragged on 
by the grey, leaving a red trail in the sand. 
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I{1.—Tue DANcinG PIcTUREs. 

“What big houses!” the boy exclaimed, as he 
felt the hand taking him under high doorways, up 
the wide golden stairs, and into galleries where all 
one side was hung with crimson curtains, heavy and 
immovable, over against line after line of pictures 
on which some large light, itself unseen, was throw- 
ing a bright flood. The galleries were as thronged 
as Showery Bridge bad been; but here the voices 
sounded more quiet; and, though the air never kept 
still, but throbbed and throbbed like an engine, its 
quiverings seemed to give‘ out a low music, very 
sweet at first, afterwards bitter, sad, and woe- 
begone, sobbing in the tones of one who fears to be 
overheard and is ashamed of his grief. To this 
melancholy music they were danciog — ladies 
and gentlemen moving in curious fashion up and 
down the galleries, and boys and girls as well—in a 
dream, Claud was thinking, to judge by their slow 
ways; he could not fancy people dancing like that, 
if they enjoyed it. Then something made him go 
close to the pictures, and what was his amazement 
when he compared them with the crowd below! 
They were exactly alike! The same fine dresses, 
the same weary figures, the beautiful, proud, half- 
sleeping faces; and it was this one never-ending 
dance that all the pictures had painted in them. 
What did it mean ? 

There was standing, just then, by Claud a boy 
some three or four years older than himself, perhaps 
about thirteen, who had left his girl-partner; very 
grand he looked, with his long golden hair, his 
Vandyke collar and velvet, and his sword by his 
side. To bim Claud spoke in a timid undertone: 
“ Please, sir,” he began, “if you wouldn't mind tell- 
ing me—is everybody here alive? You are, aren’t 
you?” The other boy laughed, but there was no 
sound with bis laughing. ‘Iam as much alive as 
anyone else in the house,” said he; “ but it is the 
house of the Dancing Pictures. Our life is up 
there,” pointing to the canvas above him. “ What 
they think, we think; what they do, we do; and we 
never pass beyond the crimson curtains.” Claud’s 
teeth chattered in his head; still, he made bold to 
continue. “ Do you know, sir,” he faltered, “ whether 
anything is hidden behind the crimson curtains?” 
“I have heard,” answered the boy, indifferently, 
“that they are drawn to hide the Vision of Death. 
But you will excuse me; I must go back to my 
partner.” He turned away. The pictures danced 
on. The light fell from its invisible source, and the 
throbbing air gave forth its melancholy strains. 
“On, if 1 could escape!” thought Claud; “I feel as 
if I were in a churchyard where ghosts keep Christ- 
mas. What is the Vision of Death? It must be 
here, I should say, not behind those curtains.” 


1V.—IN THE GULF. 

The hand, pale as ivory, laid itself in that hour 
upon the crimson curtains. Claud watched it with 
distended eyes. Slowly, as if hesitating, or like a 
musician that fingers the overture to some vast 
composition, it moved along the folds—now in the 
centre, now at their utmost height. To the boy it 
seemed as though the spectral hand were unfasten- 
ing rings, one after another, which held the curtains 
in their place. He stood rooted, freezing with fear 
and expectation. Suddenly, with an awful crash, 
the miles of crimson fell; they were swept from 
their hold into the unknown which they had hidden ; 
and Claud found himself crouching upon the outer- 
most ledze of the house, dark waters beneath, and 
a fearful gloom in front. He must have died in 
sheer terror did he n >t fe-], in some quite unsearch- 
able bit assured way, that the hand which so far 
had been his guide was still upon him. All he 
cou'd do was to stay there, crouched into the 
smallest compass, wondering and helpless. 

But his expectation was greater than his fear. 
And, lo, a faint glimmering stole along the gulf of the 
abyss ; it grew and strengthened until it shone, pale 
as a dream, or a winter's dawn, in those depths 
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| which now disclosed a little of their mystery. The 
guiding hand pushed Claud over the edge where he 
was clinging; and down he floated like a feather, 
down, always down! yet his fear had been taken 
away. Somehow, young as he was, and in his 
illnesses apt rather to think of himself as needing 
pity, his heart melted with a feeling of this new 
thing he had never known before, which rose to 
meet him out of the gulf. Through twilights and 
auroras he was made aware of many, many forms of 
children, younger than he, or only just able to move 
on their feet; many, again, older and more active; 
but all wandering in the half-darkness, pierced with 
cold, hungry-looking, frightened, in strange bewilder- 
ment. The fear upon their faces was terrible. 

He said to himself, “These are the lost children, 
my brothers and sisters.” He did not require to be 
told; their faces told him. ‘And, oh,” said the 
boy, “ what sweet faces, if they were not so pinched 
with hunger! What dear bright eyes, only now the 
crying has made them dim! What pretty children 
they would be, but they are lost! No one cares for 
them. The dancing pictures do not mind them at 
all. Who minds lost children?” He thought of the 
crowd on Showery Bridge, leaping into the white 
waters. They did not mind; howcould they? And 
the soldiers fighting in the wood were too busy; and 
the laughing ladies on their ponies, with habits 
sweeping behind them, what could they know of 
the lost children? Here in the guif they wandered, 
no one minding; thick curtains shutting them into 
the dark. He stopped for very tears. But now the 
forms drew closer, and he could see them quite well. 
They also moved like figures in a dream, not remark- 
ing him, though he had only to put out his hand in 
erder to touch the nearest. “Can I help them?” 
was his thonght. “Perhaps they are no more alive 
than the dancing pictures.” 

Then one of the children, a girl with exceedingly 
soft eyes—they were like his mother’s — spoke 
quietly, “‘ When we have gone down into the gulf,” 
and she pointed away towards the darkness, “ you 
cannot help; it is too late. Until then, if you will 
give us a little out of the great store of love, we 
come towards the better place where happy children 
live.” She did not ask, or make moan; her look was 
far from him, as of a young child saying its lesson. 
And none of all that company asked; but in the 
twilights and the auroras they wandered forsaken. . . 

“ London, London, London,” the voices were call- 
ing; a mighty sound, picturing lights and jewels, 
and the glittering and the clash of swords, and the 
trampling of horses, and dancing figures, and a 
background of darkness which no eye could pierce. 
“London, London, London,” the chorus rang; and 
Claud was racing back through the wood and over 
Showery Bridge, and into the white fog with the 
sunbeam in the heart of it. He was in the tapestried 
arm-chair again; the room was full of sparkles 
from he knew not what illumination. But in front 
of him stood his father and mother, come home from 
London. And by their side was his brother Roland, 
back from India, with a‘scar newly healed upon his 
dark soldier's face. WiniiaAM BarRRY. 








OUR GREAT MIDDLE CLASS. 





HE republication of Mr. Arnold’s “ Friendship’s 
Garland” after an interval of twenty-seven 
years may well set us all a-thinking. Here it is, in 
startling facsimile; the white covers, destined too 
soon to become black, the gilt device, the familiar 
motto. As we gazed upon it, we found ourselves 
exclaiming, so vividly did it recall the past— 


“It is we, it is we, who have changed.” 


“Friendship’s Garland” was a very good joke seven- 
and-twenty years ago, and though some of its once 








luminous paint has been rubbed off, and a few of its 
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jests have ceased to effervesce, it is a good joke still. 
Mr. Bottle’s mind, qua mind, the rowdy Philistine 
Adolescens Leo, Esq., Dr. Russell of the Times mount- 
ing his war-horse, the tale of how Lord Lampington 
and the Rev. Esau Hittall got their degrees at 
Oxford, and many another ironic thrust which made 
the reader laugh “ while the hair was yet brown on 
his head,” may well make him laugh still, though 
his scalp is almost hairless, and his figure’s grown 
convex. Since 1871 we have learnt the sombre 
lesson, “ What is it to grow old?” But, thank 
God, we can laugh even yet. 

The humour and high spirits of “ Friendship’s 
Garland” were, however, but the gilding of a pill, 
the artific'al sweetening of a nauseous draught. In 
reality and joking apart, the book is an indict- 
ment at the bar of Geist of the English people as 
represented by its middle class and by its full- 
voiced organ, the daily press. Mr. Arnold invented 
Arminius to be the mouthpiece of this indictment, 
the traducer of our “imperial race,’ because such 
blasphemies could not artistically have been at- 
tributed to one of the number. He made Arminius 
a Prussian because in those far-off days Prussia 
stood for Von Humboldt and Education and 
Culture, and all the things Sir Thomas Bazley 
and Mr. Miall were supposed to be _ without. 
Around the central figure of Arminius the es- 
sentially playful fancy of Mr. Arnold grouped 
other figures, including his own. What an old 
Equity draftsman would call “ the charging parts” of 
the book consist in the allegations that the Govern- 
ment of England had been taken out of the hands of 
an aristocracy grown barren of ideas and stupid 
beyond words, and entrusted to a middle class with- 
out noble traditions, wretchedly educated, full of 
Ungeist, with a passion for clap-trap, only wanting 
to be left alone to push trade and make money; so 
ignorant as to believe that Feudalism can be abated 
without any heroic Stein, by providing that in one 
insignificant case out of one million, land shall not 
follow the feudal law of descent; without a single 
vital idea or sentiment, or feeling for beauty or 
appropriateness ; well persuaded that if more trade 
is done in England than anywhere else, if personal 
independence is without a check, and newspaper 
publicity unbounded, that is, by the nature of things, 
to be great; misled every morning by the magnifi- 
cent Times, or that “ rowdy” Telegraph ; desperately 
prone to preaching to other nations, proud of being 
able to say what it likes, whilst wholly indifferent to 
the fact thatit has nothing whatever to say. 

Such, in brief, is the substanca of this most 
agreeable volume. Its message was lightly treated 
by the grave and reverend seigniors of the State— 
the magnificent Times, the rowdy Telegraph, con- 
tinued to preach their gospels as before, but for all 
that Mr. Arnold found his audience fit though few. 
And, of course, he found it among the people he 
abused. The Barbarians, as he called the aristocracy, 
were not likely to pay heed to a Professor of Poetry. 
Our working classes were not readers of the Pall 
Mall Gazette or purchasers of four-and-sixpenny 
tracts bound in white cloth. No; it was the middle 
class, to whom Mr. Arnold himself belonged, who 
took him to honest hearts, stuck his photograph 
upon their writing-tables, and sounded his praises so 
loudly that his fame even reached the United States 
of America, where he was promptly invited to 
lecture, an invitation he accepted. But for the 
middle classes Mr. Arnold would have had but 
& poor time of it. They did not mind being 
insulted; they overlooked exaggeration, they 
pardoned ignorancs. In a word, they proved 
teachable. Yet, though meek in spirit, they have 
not yet inherited the earth. Indeed, there are those 
who assert that their chances are gone, their sceptre 
for ever buried. It is all over with the middle class. 
Tuck up its muddled head! Tie up its chin! A 
rabble of bad writers may now be noticed pushing 
their vulgar way along, who though born and bred 
in the middle classes, and disfigured by many of the 





very faults Mr. Arnold deplored, yet make it a test 
of their membership, an open sesame to their dull 
orgies, that all decent, sober-minded folk, who hate 
lubricity, and (on the whole) prefer delicate humour 
to plain baw], should be labelled “ middle class.” 

Politically, it cannot but be noticed that, for good 
or for ill, the old middle-class audience no longer 
exists in its integrity. The crowds that flocked to 
hear Cobden and Bright, that abhorred slavery, that 
cheered Kossuth, that hated the income tax, are now 
watered down by a huge population who do not 
know, and do not want to know, what the income 
tax is, but who do want to know what the Govern- 
ment is going to do for them in the matter of 
shorter hours and better wages. Will the rabble, 
we wonder, prove as teachable as the middle class? 
Will they consent to be told their faults as meekly ? 
Will they buy the photograph of their physician, or 
heave half a brick at him? It remains to be seen. 
In the meantime it would be a mistake to assume 
that the middle class counts for nothing, even at an 
election. As to ideas, have we got any new ones 
since 1871? “To be consequent and powerful,” says 
Arminius, “men must be bottomed on some vital 
idea or sentiment which lends strength and 
certainty to their action.” There are those who 
would tell us that we have at last found this vital 
idea in those conceptions of the British Empire 
which Mr. Joseph Chamberlain so _ vigorously 
trumpets. To trumpet a conception is hardly a 
happy phrase, but as Mr. Chamberlain plays no 
other instrument, it is forced upon us. Would that 
we could revive Arminius, to tell us what he thinks 
of Mr. Chamberlain girdling the earth with forty 
Prime Ministers, each the choicest product of a self- 
governing and deeply-involved colony. Is it a vital 
idea or a vulgar one? Is it simply a big theory or 
really a great one? Is all this wonderful self- 
consciousness, this prate about patriotism, the ornate 
beginning of a Time, or but the tawdry ending of 
one? At all events, it is an idea unknown to 
Arminius von Thunder-Ten-Tronckh, and we suppose 
we ought to be thankful for it. 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, 








HILLS OF THE DRUID. 





|. 4 the daisy sleeps; the evening star has come, 
L and hangs in white cloud for one moment ere 
it fall below black firs of the west at the time of the 
wild song’s ceasing on the bough; the white herd 
rests in the field beside teams that still stir at the 
withered hedge. The lonely fir upon the lonely hill 
finds a voice in the night sea wind. All else is placid. 
Mountain and copse and tide—all things pause as if 
they could not, almost as if they dared not, move in 
the splendour of the hour, as when children are 
stilled together in turning to the face of one telling 
a glorious tale. Presently, as the star sets amid 
black, tumbling cloud, and the kuelling of a sullen 
tide answers steadily to moan of fir and murmur of 
husky streams, the gull glimmers for a last time on 
pebbly capss; night is too deep for stars. So the 
light of villages and their antique song of toil are 
gone; the mountain brook darkens without foam; 
the song is dead in the forest, and wings are still : 
and rising voices of the ocean at length dominate the 
peace of the valleyed pastures inland, which, though 
never wholly released from the sea’s power, still kept 
a tranquil greenness for those who toil and those who 
weep. For a period all the land is as entirely lost in 
the chaunting of the storm as if the white roller 
actually broke about factory and home. No silence 
of frightened mariners in the shadow of a towering 
wave could be mora complete than that which 
fastens cottage and copse and hill. The tumult is 


indeed great; but in a moment the mind grows 
accustomed to it, reaches, as it were, beyond, and 
dwells in that quiet which is there as a calm 
slumbers league-deep in sea caverns even below the 
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storm. It is as if the wave in towering were able to 
make a stillness and silence in its momentary 
shadow more vast than any silence or stillness of 
peace. 

The breeze dies in the sedge as a creature rustles, 
and is still at its questing on a day of summer. Now 
the beach glistens with tangled weeds, and lisps with 
the low tones of a thousand rillets running down to 
the ebb. Night birds of the sea swing past, delight- 
ing in the clear-sanded plashes and the furrows made 
by some rock tumbling seaward. The drenched 
crags drip with a piping on the surface of the pools; 
and far off the inland streams take a leap and make 
a melody as they feel the tide. There, too, the first 
lark will soon rise to sing over cool meadows. And 
only the breath of the vast night is heard in long 
measured intervals that return again and once more. 
Infinity seems to start at our feet, not, as before, at 
a teasing horizon. But a few paces off, and there is 
the unknown which in day-time allured from the 
distance of ridged mountain and cloud. Never were 
the immortals so close. The benign stars will soon 
look down while the full sea speaks forth solemn 
and clear. Candles are lighting in the cottages, 
beyond whicb, round the cold cape, the lighthouse 
shines free of haze upon level waters all dancing in 
the barred moonlight. Already the woods begin to 
chirp. 

Stark under the moon, storm-bit and shelterless, 
the hills now have that loneliness which we fancy 
in the steep far clouds of icy white, where eagles 
rush, but seem to crawl; where the ships never 
touch, thongh they sail all day, and where the stars 
hang by night. Nota lark, not a sheep, not a hound 
on the windy fields. Yet they have a kindliness of 
their own : they give, if they are too stern to take; 
they give a weird pleasure like that of one travelling 
from pinnacle to pinnacle of crag on some perilous 
path whence he cannot escape, and yet is bound 
thereto by the giddy joy. The cold breezes beat 
and urge the limbs to speed, the mind to a blithe 
content, utterly free of even the sweetest melan- 
choly. The very sorrow of the mountain has about 
it something hale and fierce that is almost defiance. 
Tempest and time have pitted, trenched, and scalped 
it into the image of some Heraclean agony, never to 
collapse, never to be released ; but Heracles had joys 
when he revelled, myrtle-crowned about his scars, 
and content. To-night the mountain laughs with all 
its brooks and crisp ringing crag. One thought 
alone comes evermore to him who fares by night on 
these ferny hills, and listens to the waters; tender, 
not sorrowful: a thought of that simple soul, Basil 
of the Woods, who died a Knight of the Round 
Table long ago. Roving here, on the fields that once 
knew his feet, in the vales that once heard his song, 
by the spring into which he gazed once in youth and 
saw a sky far more vast than that overhead, 
and looked yet again in his late age to find it dull 
and bounded and dark ; roving here, the fancy arises 
that one day we shall meet him at the mead or the 
valley or the well, returned like the bird of Daulis 
with an old-world sorrow that knows no death. 
Neither could the forest go on if he were not there, 
some time, some where, some how; nor the sea wind 
blow in the pines just as in his hour; nor the tor- 
mentil grow in the warm grass. Surely he comes 
again now and then by the calm moonlight 
to pace a step, to murmur a song, to stay a 
little while ere the reddenins of the garish 
dawn. Surely he comes. Andi: it he that harps 
even upon stillest days in the invisible heart of the 
pine trees, low, fitful, fevered? Is it he that recedes 
with the weird circles of light on the mountain path 
below the moon, and then withers in the cold dawn? 
Does he call sometimes in the mute midnight, and 
hold the ruinous chapel beside the shore when the 
swallows sleep? Or is it he that tends the wet fern 
where the least of the hill rivulets falls in beads 
from the rooted mossed crag? Does he sit ona 
boulder of the brook to watch trout and foam, as he 
was used, below the alder? Or is he that strangest 








of the people of the night who puts stone on stone 
to mend the tombs of the old chieftains night after 
night ; stone falling from stone each time after the 
dark building, as the turrets of children’s sand 
castles fall at every tide on the beach? In the most 
silent copses, where bird seems not, and not even 
the child visits, there is always a sound, some way 
ahead and seeming to retreat, overtaken never, 
never surprised. And they say that one who 
long waited beneath the honeysuckled hazels and 
by the alders, one moment wet with foam and the 
next dry in the wind, in the hope of seeing what he 
could only hear, waited in vain, but still stayed; 
when, lo, a flower underfoot, a star-like tormentil— 
no more; then even the sound ceased, and it was 
drear night. 

Does some rich sorrow of other days haunt now 
the tranquillity of the mountain caves, cushioned 
lightly but deeply with a glorious decay of leaf, 
that look over spaces of sloping lawn and furzy flat 
unto the sea, with its placid ships and the hoary 
promontory beyond? And why did Basil of the 
Woods nurse or hide his sorrow in this solitude, 
why should it remain? Perchance it is no more 
than a dream which is born to us in places where 
all the world grows young and fantastic—perchance 
he will return hither no more—yet in the quiet noon 
comes a faith and a feeling that he is a part of all 
that sorrow whose memories pierce the long past of 
things. White bones and broken weapons and 
ruined walls are still here, although defaced some- 
what by calamity of later time. Tears have worn 
down the adamant of rock and stained the sea. But 
joy’s footsteps, that once beat fast in dance and in 
chase, leave no vestige on the hills to delight remem- 
brance. And thus his pain also is here. Just as to 
his own childhood did the groves and waters seem 
old, and like things that have been known some- 
where before, but too long before to strike the 
outward life with more than dissolving likenesses ; 
so now it may be that the groves and waters are 
still his long after he seems to have gone from 
them, and that sometimes he comes again to let 
the linnet once more call up his soul with its song. 

His was the timorous outlook upon the earth and 
the universe, of the race which saw a sea and the 
red coast of Avilion far southward from the hills of 
the Druids and the bards. A melancholy that gave 
him hours of a lonely content, and had its divinity, 
a melancholy that wholly satisfied him, was his; yet 
he hated his soft mood of indolence, his dreaming, 
his life not kindly to men. So he came to dread the 
fields and forests which seemed to impose this fatal 
lassitude. And he cried aloud for the unrelenting 
temper of those Northmen who even then were 
overwhelming him and his people. Many times he 
burned within his heart to conquer and rule those 
powers of nature which he now yielded to, making 
himself as a leaf to the sad wind, to the sea as the 
least pebble that rolls about the beach, and standing 
fixed in astonishment at the distance, the mountain, 
the sky. He resolves to strike down the tree whose 
beauty so held him; to furrow the pleasant plains; 
to rein the wild teams of the sea tide. But the vows 
of his resolution were forgotten as he watched the 
level waters rising and glancing red in the last of the 
sunset, and at the same glimpse caught a shadow of 
the horizon hills and the masted bay. Axe and 
plough fell from his hands as from the hands of one 
that is dead. Calmly he saw the wild grass covering 
the few stones piled for a foundation: the clear 
dawn was a reproach to him. So all day he paced 
idly, and did no toil, nor one kindly deed in the 
meadows. Yetsuch futility was quite other than the 
impurpled indolence of childhood. That he could 
never condemn: and it grew daily to look lovelier and 
more past recall. For, as more and more he felt 
the wonder of the earth and knew its beauty, they 
ssemed starting to escape him; when, indeed, he 
wept, like one who stares and strains for a dream 
that has left him lightly while the white morning 
reddens from east to west and chills again. In that 
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time all was beauty ; and he knew himself beautiful. 
Now he lamented the childhood in which he saw so 
much that he had not felt whilst it was still with 
him, but which he began to acknowledge with all his 
heart and his sense. Earaged, he shattered the frail 
dome of silence which surrounded him in the forest, 
and in remorseful anger felled the tall trees as if he 
exulted in destruction. But for one moment alone. 
For afterward he turned and wept at the sight of 
the flower that had long ago touched his childhood. 
The buttercups he had bathed in at cuckoo time, that 
he might the more voluptuously watch the wonder 
of June’s distance as it whitened on purple hills, 
the large fruit of autumn, the robin singing on 
the white fir bough of winter, all rounded themselves 
clearly before the one glance thrown int» the fallen 
foliage. And still it may be that Basil of the Woods 
looks at the forest floor in trance. Daisies and the 
dark violets of autumn are here. It is the season 
and the hour in which he met his still fate in that 
distant day. For now the dawn has come, starless 
and of bleared saffron; the bay begins to roar; 
and there are light footsteps dying far away in the 
€ern of the mountain lawns. E. Tuomas. 


THE IMPERFECT SYMPATHIES OF RACE, 





{OMPETENT authorities appear to have declared it 
_) impossible for Celt and Teuton—or, say, English 
and Irish—ever fully to understand one another. 
Whether this is so or not, is not within the com- 
petence of the present writer to decide. Certain it 
is that we have before u;, in this particular instance, 
a peculiarly difficult and complicated case — one 
rendered well-nigh hopeless by the crimes and 
blunders, the accumulated injustices, jealousies, and 
misunderstandings of many generations. 

But is it a fact that race is, and must be, an 
insuperable barrier to mutual comprehension, not to 
say sympathy?’ Can European and Asiatic, black 
and white, never see eye to eye, even if their vision 
bas not been disturbed by inveterate prejudice on 
one side and resentment on the other? Surely there 
is so much common ground of human nature, that 
differences of colour, creed, language, or custom, 
serious as they may be when looked at in them- 
selves, sink into comparative insignificance when 
we take a broad view. Bat we find the Cape Times, 
for instance, shaking its head over the native as an 
inscrutable mystery, an enigma, which, with the 
best will in the world and the kindest intentions, 
we can never hope to solve. The specific and ua- 
accountable eccentricity of the Cape Colony natives 
appears to be—unless we have misunderstood the 
article in question—that U. Sessellodisi (the Tainker 
in Contiaents, we believe, goes by that name in the 
vernacular) is their enemy—a strange delusion, 
surely! ‘They think—so far have these poor 
benighted heathen been left to themselves—that the 
framer of the Glen Grey Act has purposely intro- 
duced the rinderpest, so that their cattle may die, 
and they may be forced to work for the Umlungu. 

zThis terrible delusion seems to us neither in- 
explicable nor inexcusable. Colonial conversation 
turns largely on the native labour question, and 
sweeping things are constantly said, perhaps under 
stress of personal annoyance, which sound sufficiently 
daring in the ears of the boy waiting at table, with 
an imperfect knowledge of Eaglish. . We can readily 
believe that many people, both in Cape Colony and 
Natal, have been declaring with abundant emphasis 
—Whether they really mean it or not—that the 
rinderpest is really,in one way,a very good thing, 
since it will force the Kafirs to leave their kraals and 
work. People so ofcen say more than they mean— 
much more than, after deliberate reflection, they 
Would care to write down and sign their names to— 
little dreaming how their reckless words may fall on 
seemingly unheeding ears, to be talked over round 
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the fire in the Kafir home at night or weighed 
(months afterwards it may be) by grizzled ringkops 
under the wall of the isibaya at some distant kraal 
in the hills. And when utterances of this sort are 
compared with the known aims of the Glen Grey 
Act, is it any wonder that the natives should come 
to the conclusion indicated above? These people are 
shrewd enough, though they may be unable to read 
and write (and we must remember that an increasing 
minority of them can,anddo,read Jmooand Inkanyiso), 
they are accustomed to think over matters from a 
practical poiat of view, and can put two and two 
together—in short, there is a force of unnoticed, and 
to a great extent unexpressed, public opinion of 
which we should do well to take account. 

In other cases, too, a little sympathetic insight, 
a little trouble—or, perhaps, according to circum- 
stances, a great deal—in sifting evidence and 
inquiring iato facts, will generally show an 
intelligible and, from their point of view, a 
perfectly rational ground for the most fantastic 
and apparently mutiveless actions. It seemed 
impossible to conjecture, for instance, what was 
Longdibdele’s motive in running away over the 
border when summoned to meet the Secretary for 
Native Affairs; but it becomes perfectly clear when 
we know that he had what seemed to him sufficient 
ground for suspecting that if he came he would be 
forcibly seized and imprisoned, if not murdered. 
Even had the Matshene incident been disproved, the 
belief that it was true was quite enough to account 
for the chief's conduct. 

To come to more recent events, here is an extract 
from the Natal Advertiser of September 17th :— 


Galishwe, the Langeberg rebel chief, in the course of an 
interview at Vryburg, said the rebellion was the furthest thing 
from his wishes. He did all he could to allay the excitement 
amongst the natives through the cattle-killing, and wou'd have 
been successful but for Bosman of the Transvaal, who in- 
sinuated that no compensation would be paid, and declared that 
the killing of cattle was employed as a means of wiping the 
people out. He presented Galishwe with fifty rounds of 
ammunition to defend himself against the English police. For 
months Bosman had been advising him to throw off obedience 
to the English, and ask for the protection of the Boers of the 
Transvaal Government, but Galishwe pointed out the impos- 
sibility of the step without their aid—the chief adding he had 
perfect confidence in the Colonial Government. After hostili- 
ties had commenced Galishwe went to ses Bosman, who said 
he had heard trom the Transvaal Government, and had received 
instructions to be extremely careful in what he did. There was 
no general plan of rebellion amongst the larger number of the 
chiefs. Bosman sowed the seed of discontent amongst the 
people, and was respousible for the revolt, which came quite 
suddeuly. 


Here, for once, is the other side of the story. Of 
course, it is an ex parte statement, and needs sifting 
—especially the part of the Transvaal Government. 
As for the alleged behaviour of Bosman, we see no 
a priori reason to doubt it; other unscrupulous 
adventurers (some connected with the Transvaal, 
others not) have before now acted in the same way. 
But it does not seem to us wildly improbable that 
he was playing for his own hand, and told an 
uatruth when he asserted otherwise. 

Experience has proved it possible for individuals 
to gain the confidence of the so-called inferior races. 
Gordon, Livingstone, Sir George Grey, Bishop Colenso, 
and many an obscure missionary who, in the midst of 
bis ill-judged and mistaken efforts, has at least 
rendered this service to humanity, are cases in point. 
It only requires perhaps a natural gift, and certainly 
a capacity for takiog trouble. Kvea the wildest 
superstitions of primitive races are found, on inquiry, 
to rest on some ultimate fact of human nature which 
is common to us all. 

In dealing with the African—the South African, 
at least-—-there are two things in our favour: we 
have not ioherited, as in Ireland, a loag tradition of 
mutual distrust; and we have to do with a race of 
au uncommonly generous and forgiving disposition, 
who are perfectly willing to give us credit for good 
intentions, if we will only let them, They have been 
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called vindictive, on the strength of actions which 
compelled attention, while the long series of provoca- 
tions which had gone before had scarcely been 
heard of, if at all. 

When the Cape Times entered on its new régime, 
two years ago, its policy, we believe, was—briefly— 
to uphold Mr. Rhodes, while maintaining, in general, 
liberal, if not radical, views, and a friendly attitude 
towards the natives. How long such a course will 
still prove possible remains to be seen. The editor 
appears to be still clinging, with pathetic devotion, 
to the idea of Mr. Rhodes as the great, misunder- 
stood friend of the native—an idea which, from the 
native’s own point of view, is nothing less than 
grotesque. 


CURRENT FRENCH LITERATURE. 





ES JEUNES are always interesting. Their 
immense exaggeration, their stupendous 
conceit, their perfervid view of existence, their 
boundless hatred of all that savours of the old 
idea—their “ pose,” is at times exasperating, but 
often there is more than a touch of real genius in it. 
And though they writs mucb, though they spread 
themselves out in print with a prodigality impossible 
in any country but France, their writings are 
very seldom dull, which is certainly more than can 
be said of the works of the rank and file of the older 
and better known authors. Never was the contrast 
between the old and the new more apparent than at 
present. Zola, who, curiously enough, must now be 
considered as the representative of a school that is 
passing, almost passed, is publishing in the columns 
of Le Journal his new novel, “ Paris,” the last volume 
of his much-advertised trilogy. It is, perhaps, 
hardly fair to judge a book in course of publication 
as a fewilleton—a harder test of merit it would be 
impossible to conceive—but, after wading through 
the opening chapters, the impression is forced upon 
the reader that, unless a great change takes place, 
“ Paris” will be hopelessly dull, more insipid even than 
“Rome.” On the other hand, Maurice Barrés, le prince 
des jeunes, and a bitter opponent of Zolaism, has jast 
issued a new novel,“ Las Déracinés,” a book that 
does not contain a single lifeless page. The 
“ padding,” which has always been the b¢te noire of 
the author paid at so many sous per word, has well- 
nigh exhausted Zola’s very real talent. Maurice 
Barré3; and les jeuncs in general, with the possible 
exception of Léon Daudet, have not yet succumbed 
to the temptation of writing to order. 

Ten years ago Maurice Barrés was proclaimed, by 
universal consent of the frequenters of a tumble- 
down café in the Quartier Latin, “Prince of the 
Youth of France.’ And the prince was boomed 
with all the energy of which an excited, discon- 
tented mob of students was capable. His proclama- 
tions took the form of essays. His position was that 
of an egomaniac. His gospel was pre-eminently the 
culte du moi. He was original, intrepid, never banal ; 
he was obscure because he knew that obscurity raises 
discussion. He despised the whole human race; he 
knew the value of a telling title, and he called one of 
his proclamations “ Du Sang, de la Volupté, et de la 
Mort.” He played with the feverish pessimism of 
the moment. He was startlingly, brilliantly clever. 
And then quite suddenly the change came. Atastroke 
he razed to the earth the palace he had built for 
himself with such consummate skill. He deserted the 
crowd of adulating ¢/udiants, and as a Parliamen- 
tary candidate made his appeal to the despised, the 
unlettered, masses, le peuple. The young man who 
only lived to “ cultivate” himself became a Socialist, 
which may, I suppose, be considered as the very anti- 
thesis of an egoist. Tae young man who preached 
the utter aloofness of man from man _ became 
a revolutionist, a Boulangist. That he was, and is 
still, at heart an egoist is perfectly clear. It was a 
mere freak of ambition that led him to associate 
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himself with that curious party which Adolphe 
Brisson describes as made up of “ adventurers, one 
or two legislators, some business men, and a few 
naif and generous gentiemen.” After the inevitable 
catastrophe Maurice Barré3 lost his head for a 
while, and the bitter attacks that appeared in the 
Figaro did him little credit. But the insight which 
he thus gained into the real life of the day made a 
man of him. He determined to write the history of 
the new generation. His old enemy, Zola, was, it is 
true, at work on such a history ; but Zola is outside 
the pale of the new modernity. Barrés writes as 
one who knows; Zola as one who has a notebook 
and the largest collection of press cuttings on the 
earth. ‘Les Déracinés” is the first volume, or 
rather the prologue, of Maurice Barrés’ trilogy. It 
is a story of a group of students who start from the 
lycée of Nancy to conquer the world. It is abun- 
dantly evident that the author is hampered by a 
superfluity of ideas: his desire is to put into his 
prologue the whole tendency of the age. His little 
band of students must represent the young man of the 
period in all the diversity of his mind, body, and 


estate. The book is overloaded, encumbered with 
detail. The adventures of the young men are 
described with an over-minuteness; and Maurice 


Barrés, clever though he be, cannot cram humanity 
into four hundred pages. But “ Les Déracinés” gives 
promise that, when he has completed his trilogy, he 
will stand out above his fellows as the great historian 
of France fin de si¢écle. 

Of the older generation of novelists there is only 
one, I think, whose power is not seriously on the 
wane, whose books are still an abiding delight. 
Pierre Loti shares with Anatole France the heritage 
of the great prose writers of France. His new book, 
“ Figures et Choses qui Passaient,” is a collection of 
fugitive pieces, scraps from a notebook; but it 
contains chapters which must rank with his finest 
work. The best part of the book was evidently 
written when he was collecting material for his last 
novel, “Ramuntcho,” and his impressions of that 
wonderful Pays-Basque, a country that is slowly but 
surely passing out of existence, to be merged in the 
turmoil of the great cities, are full of extraordinary 
grace and beauty. It may be doubted if in any of 
his writings one can find a more exquisite picture 
than his description of the midnight mass in a little 
church on the borders of Spain, or of the Whitsun 
procession in a small Spanish village on the heights 
of the Pyrenees, when every man carries on his 
shoulders a huge wooden cross, his arms stretched 
out in the ghastly attitude of torture :— 


“Before me as I follow the procession, the black mass of 
women, then the group of priests with the silver crosses, on 
which falls a gleam of sunshine that lights up the nebulous 
green of the depths below, then far away, in front, the crowd 
of the crucified, with outstretched arms, that loses itself 
gradually in the thick fog, the grey mist with its lining of 
pearl.” 


These impressions naturally challenge comparison 
with Taine’s “Carnets de Voyage,” and while as 4 
word-painter of landscape Taine remains unsurpassed, 
there is in Pierre Loti a humanness, a sympathy, 
which is sadly wanting in the cold, calculating, 
business-like author of “Notes sur Il’Angleterre. 
What a wealth of the sadness of a great longing 
there is in the following passage at the close of the 
description of the midnight mass :— 


“T come away saddened, because a Christmas has again passed 
over my head, because one more year has fallen into the abyss 
without having brought me the solution of anything, the hope 
of anything. And during that lonely return I feel that I am 
a thousand times more disinherited than the last of these humble 
folk, of these old men, of these poor, who a few minutes ago. 
praying as their ancestors have prayed, kissed the simple, the 
absurd, the adorable, the ineffable do!l wrapped in its swaddling 
clothes.” 


Space lacks for a criticism of “Le Mannequin 
d’Osier,” the new volume by Anatole France, and I 
am hardly sorry, for it would be a graceless task to 
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write disparagingly of the author of “ Le Crime de 
Sylvestre Bonnard,” and it cannot be said that 
“Te Mannequin d’Osier” takes rank among his 
successful productions. Of late years Anatole 
France has sacrificed everything to style, and we 
miss the freshness, the vivacity, that characterised 
his earlier work. He lives in a world of bowquwins ; 
his characters are still full of the old-world charm, 
but their conversations are pedantic and involved, 
not enlivened by the kindly, smiling sarcasm, the 
gentle interrogative cynicism, as of old. 

The horrible Judenhetze which has swept over 
Europe like a devastating tornado, and is now the 
inexhaustible topic of conversation in Paris, bas 
naturally had its effect on letters. The de- 
plorable affaire Dreyfus has produced scores of 
pamphlets and some bulky volumes, but these cannot 
be considered as literature. What a mine of wealth 
they will be, however, for the future historian, who in 
cold blood will sit himself down to dissect and analyse 
the degrading passions, the horrible hatreds, of these 
latter days! J.E. H.W 








MR. SWINBURNE'’S FRENZY. 





\ ANY of Mr. Swinburne’s admirers must have 
z believed that the letter which bore his signa- 
ture in the Times of Monday would turn out to be a 
malicious hoax. Some desperate wag appeared to 
have imposed a burlesque of the poet’s epistolary 
style and self-esteem on the oft-abused innocence 
of Printing House Square. But as no disclaimer 
has come from Mr. Swinburne, and as Mr. Watts- 
Dunton remains silent, we are left to the conclusion 
that the letter was genuine, and that one of the 
foremost of our men of letters was actually guilty 
of a piece of English which would discredit a Board 
school exercise, and of an exhibition of personal 
vanity rare even in the annals of literature. Mr. 
Swinburne’s prose has never been his most suc- 
cessful medium. It exaggerates the worst defect 
of his verse—the disproportion between the 
halfpennyworth of thought and the intolerable 
quantity of sack in wild and whirling epithets. 
We do not forget many fine passages of criticism 
in his essays on the Elizabethan dramatists; but 
we also remember the turgid vehemence with which 
he assailed what he was pleased to call the “ debili- 
tated drivel” of Byron. Byron, at all events, pre- 
served a masculine vigour, even in his most lyrical 
excesses, and rarely sank into the debility which 
keeps up the interminable noise of words without 
ideas. Mr. Swinburne is a great musician; but his 
appeal to the intellect is comparatively slight, and 
when he yields to his delirium of mere words, 
he is neither poet nor critic, but, to use his own 
image, like a “ridiculous monster” which “ rises 
to the surface of the Press"’ and deafens us with 
gabble. 

_ It seems that Mr. Swinburne objects to ba asso- 
ciated with any project of an English Academy of 
Letters. In our contemporary, the Academy, there 
have been some harmless speculations as to the 
proper composition of such a body. Naturally 
enough Mr. Swinburne’s name has been mentioned. 
This is not an outrage. To say that a poet is 
sufficiently eminent to hold an unquestioned place 
in any list of forty immortals is not to say that he 
is capable of picking pockets or poisoning Mr. 
Watts-Dunton. Yet Mr. Swinburne breaks into 
& paroxysm of fury. He says he has for years 
treated the academic ideal with “outspoken deri- 
sion,” “frank expression of contempt,” “ unqualified 
vehemence of ridicule,” and, he might have added, 
with the copious resources of an absurd tautology. 
This attitude has given “deep offence to nameless if 
high-minded censors”’ who exist nowhere save in Mr. 
Swinburne’s exuberant fancy. Thirsting for revenge, 
these imaginary beings have now offered Mr. Swin- 
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burne a tribute which, in his incredible jargon, i; 
called the “adulation of insult,” by putting him 
down as an Academician. “The full and proper 
definition of so preposterous an impertinence 
must be left to others”—as if anybody else 
would venture to compete with Mr. Swinburne in 
dyspeptic verbiage! Now, what in the world, any 
rational man may ask, is this terrible injary which 
moves the bard to such an exhaustion of his 
vocabulary that he is fain to call for help? He has 
already won his case. If he were a competitor in an 
examination of English prose composition, that letter 
would “plough” him. No Academy could possibly 
allow Mr. Swinburne to sit in judgment on the style 
of authors competing for the academic crown or for 
the hundred and fifty guineas per annum which our 
contemporary offers for the encouragement of 
Eoglish literature. By this time, indeed, Mr. 
Swinburne’s letter is probably employed by 
judicious schoolmasters throughout the country 
as an example to their pupils of every literary 
vice which they ought to avoid. 

It is possible that the “full and proper defini- 
tion” which Mr. Swinburne invites from “ others” 
may not be a mere rhetorical address to the 
universe. Will Mr. Watts-Dunton undertake the 
task from which the poet shrinks in a sudden access 
of modesty? Mr. Watts-Dunton, like his erratic 
friend, has enjoyed the “ unsolicited honour of 
nomination to a prominent place in so unimaginable 
a gathering.” He would be an admirable member 
of the Academy “if ever it slunk into shape and 
writhed into existence.” The spontaneous recogni- 
tion of his merits by appreciative students does not 
seem to have roused his anger. Has he allowed 
Mr. Swinburne to speak for both, or is he the chief 
of the “others” who are to give us the “full and 
proper definition” of what Mr. Swinburne’s diction 
is wholly inadequate to characterise? On so interest- 
ing a point the public ought not to be left in doubt. 
Life is not tolerable until we know whether Mr. Watts- 
Danton is offended on Mr. Swinburne’s account, 
or on his own, or on neither. He is a critic of fine 
discernment. No one has ever accused him of 
sacrificing truth and delicacy to patches which are 
not merely purple, but reek of “ unimaginable” 
pigments. He will be able to tell us in a grave and 
unimpassioned way whether an English Academy is 
an offence to literature and self-respect. While he 
is about it, he may dwell upon the nuance which 
lurks between slinking into shape and writhing into 
existence. Indeed, an essay on the beauties of Mr. 
Swinburne’s prose would come from Mr. Watts- 
Dunton with peculiar authority. He has seen them 
in the making; he has watched the writhing and the 
slinking; he understands, if nobody else does, the 
mind which perceives subtlety in the remark that 
“no sensible man will feel and no honest man will 
affect surprise.” Is there any distinction between 
sense and honesty in the surprise which has been 
excited by Mr. Swinburne’s letter ? 

An Academy of Letters, in any real significance of 
the term, is, of course, impossible in this country. 
The idiosyncracy of the national genius obeys no 
law of form, and without such a law an Academy is 
meaningless. That we have to suffer somewhat 
from the lack of this particular discipline is shown 
by Mr. Swinburne’s freaks with the English language. 
It might have been well for him if forty immortals 
could have sat on his style merely to curb the exu- 
berance of the letter “p” in his unbridled allitera- 
tions. Still, his brilliant gifts have enriched the 
world with such fulness of melody that much may 
be cheerfully endured from his faults until his 
egotism fairly rans away with him. He ought to 


be taught—and here Mr. Watts-Danton can per- 
form a useful office—that the community does not 
begin its day by chanting his obiter dicta, and that 
to have totally forgotten what he has said about 
the academic ideal or anything else is so far from 
being a crime that it may sometimes be the kindest 
tribute to his reputation. 
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EARTH TO EARTH, 





HERE the region grows without a lord, 
Between the thickets emerald-stoled, 
In the woodland bottom the virgin sward, 
The cream of the earth, through depths of 
mold 
O'erflowing wells from secret cells, 
While the mvon and the sun keep watch and 
ward, 
And the ancient world is never old. 


Here, alone, by the grass-green hearth 
Tarry a little: the mood will come! 
Feel your body a part of earth; 
Rest and quicken your thought at home; 
Take your ease with the brooding trees ; 
Join in their deep-down silent mirth 
The crumbling rock and the fertile loam. 


Listen and watch! The wind will sing; 

And the day go out by the western gate; 
The night come up on her darkling wing; 

And the stars with flaming torches wait. 

Listen and see! And love and be 
The day and thle night and the world-wide 
taiing 
Of strength and hope you contemplate. 


No lofty Patron of Nature! No; 

Nor a smirking Pharisee of Art! 
But the friend and the mate of the high and 

the low, 
And the pal to take the vermin’s part, 
Your inmost thought divinely wrought, 

In the grey earth of your brain aglow 

With the red earth burning in your heart. 


JOHN DAVIDSON. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





CHARLOTTE BRONTE AND LORD TENNYSON. 


Srr.—It has not, I think, so far been remarked that the 
quaint letter from Charlotte Bronté to Lord Tennyson, sent to 
him along with a copy of the “ Poems” by the Bronté sisters, 
and published in the tirst volume of the recently issued Life of 
Lord Tennyson, is an exact copy of, and is dated the same day 
as, a letter sent by her to De Quincey. The De Quincey letter 
is given in full in Mr. Shorter’s “Charlotte Bronté and her 
Cirele.” 

Lockhart, too, writing to Miss Rigby, says that he has 
received “a small volume of poems, by Currer, Ellis, and Acton 
Bell, and a queer little note from Currer, who said that the book 
had been published a year and just two copies sold; so they 
were to burn the rest, but distributed a few copies first, mine 
being one.” This is evidently a similar letter to that received 
by ‘Tennyson and De Quincey. 

Doubtless Charlotte Bronté had no idea at that time that any 
letter of hers would be considered worth preserving, and there- 
fore appears to have sent an identical note with each copy of 
the book. 

It would be interesting to know if any more copies of this 
letter besides the three I have named are extant. This is 
possibly a small point; but then anything connected with 
Charlotte Bronté is worthy of atteution—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 


: : B. Dixon MELLOR. 
Highbury, November 22nd. 


EDMUND BURKE. 


S1r,— Not long since thers appeared in Tak SPEAKER an 
interesting article on Edmund Burke. I have lately been 
pained to read elsewhere some attacks on the memory of that 
distinguished man, who was in his time not less remarkable for 
purity and elevation of charact-r than for extraordinary in- 
tellectual powers, and who was one of the noblest men that ever 
laid England under obligation to commanding talents exercised 
in her service and employed for her glory. Some modern critics 
have found, mirabile dictu, that Burke had a sharp as well as an 
eloquent tongue, and could say hot things sometimes. But 
Mr. Chamberlain and Sir William Harcourt can say hot things 
occasionally, and no sensible person will think the less of either 
because they do. I suspect that Count Goluchowski, who has 
lately done something for the honour of the Christian name, has 
a sharp tongue too. 





Why can we not all speak generously of the dead in the 
spirit of the old counsel, De mortuis nil nisi bonum ; or, if wo 
cannot rise so high, why not then accord to their failings the 
charity of our silence? I can hardly conceive a case in which 
it would be absolutely necessary to stigmatise the dead; * but. 
the age of chivalry is gone.” I suppose we shall next see the 
gentle Goldsmith under the surgeon's knife, and the whole host 
of modern perfectionists engaged in applauding. Since writing 
what I have already written on this subject, I have read with 
pleasure and with pride the grand eulogy on Edmund Burk» 
which appears in a leading article in to-day’s Daily Telegraph. 
—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


IMPERFECTION. 
November 23rd. 


REGISTRATION AND ELECTORAL REFORM. 


Dear Srr,—I notice in THE SPEAKER of November 13th 
an article upon the Circular recently issued by the Committeo 
of the National Liberal Federation. You say in the article :— 

‘We do not donbt that the Committee of the Federation 
intend their cireular to be merely the basis for discussion on one 
important subject. At the same time, we cannot congratulate 
the framers of the resolution on the clearness of the language 
employed. They speak of a ‘proposed declaration of policy 
which pronounced first in favour of registration and electoral 
reform as the foremost and immediate object of the Liberal 
party.’” 

My object in writing is not to diseuss the advantages or dis- 
advantages of having a Programme—whether the Programme 
he old or new: I only want to say that I agree with you that 
the words which you quote as from our Circular are certainly 
not distinguished by “the clearness of the language employed.” 
But it is not an extract from our Cireular, as you will see from 
the enclosed copy of the document itself. 

Our Cireular has been considered by most of the Liberal 
Associations of the country, and an overwhelming majority of 
them have declared that reforms in the laws affecting registra- 
tion and elections are imperatively needed, and that it should bo 
the foremost and immediate object of the Liberal party to securo 
those reforms as a necessary preliminary to any real era of 
Radical reform. Acting upon this instruction of the Libera! 
Associations, a declaration to that effect forms the first para- 
graph, or preface, of the detailed resolution, which will be the 
basis of diseussion at the ensuing meeting of the Federation 
in December. 

I notice that, at the annual meeting yesterday of the Nationa} 
Union of Censervative and Constitutional Associations, a resolu- 
tion was unanimously carried “ that the time has now arrived 
when the existing laws regarding the registration of Parlia- 
mentary electors should be reformed.” It would seem, therefore, 
that the rank and file of both political parties wish to see some 
reforms brought about as speedily as possible. How far the two 
parties would agree as to the character of the reforms to be 
effected is another matter.—Yours faithfully, 


National Liberal Federation, Roet. A. HupDson. 
42, Parliament Street, London, S.W., November 18th. 


MR. GRANT ALLEN’S THEOLOGICAL HISTORY. 


Srr,—When reading the extremely interesting review of 
Mr. Grant Allen’s “ Evolution of the Idea of God” in the 
current number of THE SPEAKER, it occurred to me that your 
reviewer was a little hard on his author for asserting that “ what 
is not at all essential to religion in its wider sense . . . is the 
ethical element.” Surely this, historically, is perfectly true. 
It was so in the early stages of most religions; it is the case 
with some at the present day. The truth that morality is a part 
of religion is a later, shall we say, discovery or revelation? It 
was the burden of the Hebrew prophets’ message, and seems to 
be, in all ages, a needed protest against a permanent tendency. 
“Why call ye Me Lord, Lord, and do not the things which [ 
say?” 

I cannot help thinking, further, that your reviewer has 
missed a point on his own side by not showing how, supposing 
all the current theories about the origin of religions beliefs to 
have some measure of truth in them, the object of those beliefs 
is in no way affected thereby. A child, say, whose father went 
abroad when he was too young to remember him, may have very 
mixed and partially erroneous impressions concerning the absent 
parent, and it may be possible for older peopl» to trace and 
account for every item of those impressions, y+t the father is a 
real person all the same, and would he, though the child had 
never heard of him at all. Mr. Grant Allen, though his method 
may be irritating and his science superficial and secondhand, 
has yet, to a certain extent, drawn from trustworthy sources. 
Dreams, and supposed apparitions of the dead, and speculations 
as to their state, may be probably all elements in that gropmg 
of mankind after the Unseen, which is only “progressive 
revelation ” the other way up. 

I do not quite see why your reviewer should be so eager t? 
deny the term “ primitive ” to the Central African. ‘ Primitive 
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js, of course, a highly relative term to apply to any race 
of the present day; but if the Africans (meaning by this the 
“Bantu” race) are not actually nearer the Stone Age (z.e. 
appeared on the earth at a later period) than the majority of 
the human race, as one is sometimes inclined to suspect, they 
are, at any rate, nearer to primitive ideas and feelings; and it 
seems clear that, with them, the notion of superior spiritual 
beings springs from, and is closely connected with, that of the 
spirits of the dead.—Yours, ete., Ww. 





“EDUCATION IN IRELAND.” 


Srr,—With reference to Mr. Thos. J. Hunt's letter in your 
last number, permit me to reply that I had no wish to indulge 
in vague generalities. My object was to contradict point-blank 
the statement that England is responsible for the present 
deplorable illiteracy in Ireland—an illiteracy that is not even 
confined to the country districts at large, or to the wilds of 
Connaught, but is rampant in the towns and cities. 

Does Mr. Hunt seriously ask us to believe that the 17 per 
cent. of young Irish men and the 15-7 per cent. of young Irish 
women who were unable to sign their names in the marriage 
registers for the year 1895 were allowed to grow up without 
knowing how to read or write because there was no Catholic 
University ? Or does he seriously think that “the poverty of 
the people ” is a plea that can avail him? “The poverty of the 
people” does not prevent them from annually subscribing 
immense sums of money for an ever-increasing number of 
chapels and clerical establishments to meet the needs of an 
ever-diminishing population. 

I did not want to raise the “managerial question.” My 
object was to show that, inasmuch as the teachers are dis- 
missable by a Catholic clergyman in at least two-thirds of the 
National schools, just as Protestant clergymen have the same 
power in the rest, there is no religious excuse for wholesale 
neglect of the advantages of the National school system—a 
system conferred upon Ireland many years before the English 
got their Board schools. In this respect, as in many other 
respects, it is utterly incorrect and misleading to say that 
Catholic education in Ireland is not endowed. It is endowed— 
handsomely endowed. If the payment of vast grants of public 
money to schools of which the teachers are absolutely dependest 
upon the local Catholic clergyman for their tenure of office does 
not constitute endowment of Catholic education, I should like to 
know what the word “ endowment” means. 

Equally illusory, I fear, is Mr. Hunt’s glowing picture of 
primary schools with their holding capacity “ taxed to the very 
uttermost with crowds of eager children.” The last annual 
report of the Irish Education Commissioners disclosed the 
following state of affairs, During that year 1,018,408 children 
entered their appearance at the National schools of Ireland, 
but the average daily attendance was only 519,515; and only 
590,114 children were present for a hundred days in the year. 
There were half a million whose attendance was so wretched 
that they were excluded from examination! The tale that the 
children who do not go to National schools are well looked after 
in other schools, has been told these many years past ; but the 
brutal fact of our illiteracy remains. 

The primary education question is not only relevant to the 
Higher Education question, but is inextricably bound up with it. 
A sectarian university, super-added to the detestable “ inter- 
mediate” system, unaccompanied by stringent provisions for 
the diffusion of elementary knowledge among the people, and 
unprovided with provisions by which the Catholie bishops would 
only have as much power as the Protestant bishops have got in 
Trinity College, and no jot or tittle more, would not be the 
least of the many wrongs inflicted upon Ireland. For we should 
then have on a vastly increased scale what we are already 
cursed with—a show education. a cram education, the masses 
being more or less unprovid-d with that primary education 
which is the bed-rock of all other. 

No sectarian bias animated my letter in T'HE SPEAKER of 
the 6th inst. I regard the educational attitude of the Irish 
Catholie hierarchy as being very much on a par with that of the 
prelacy of the Established Church in England—an attitude 
Inspired by a barely concealed wish for absolute and unfettered 
domination. Unhappily and, as it is sail, by the barest of 
majorities, the Ultramontane element prevailed against the 
Catholic Primate of that day, and against some of the most 
illustrious of his brethren; and the gates of the splendid 
Queens’ Colleges were barred against thousands of young 
Catholics who would have been only too anxious to enjoy their 
benefits. The fine “model schools” of the National Board 
have been subjected to similar treatment, the Most Rey. Dr. 
O'Dwyer having only recently publicly threatened deprivation 
of the Sacraments against any Catholic parent that should send 
ane ts one of them. The true episcopal ideal is shown in 
ps *Catholie University,” which has received hundreds of 
—— of layman money, and has for its supreme governing 
ros y the Catholic Hierarchy of Ireland, assisted bya “ Rectorial 
vouncil” composed of six ecclesiastics aud one solitary layman! 
—I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, . 

Dublin, November 20th. B. 











MR. RIGMAROLE’S DISCOURSE ON 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 





” UT is your name really Rigmarole ?” 

“Yes; Euseby Rigmarole, I am the repre- 
sentative of the main branch of the family, which, 
as you know, is very ancient and collateral.” 

“ Ancient and collateral! And do you possess 
the discursive gift for which your race is famous?” 

“T possess it. If I cannot discourse on every 
subject under the sun, I can say something alongside 
any one of them, the ineptitude of which only the 
hundredth man would detect.” 

“Then, are you a journalist ?" 

“No. I admit the question is pat.” 

“ What are you?” 

“T am nothing in particular.” 

“Took here. You've heard of the French editor 
who believed that every man had an articie in his 
brain-pan, if it could only be got out?” 

“ He was wrong.” 

“That may be; but I think you are the man I 
want. I need an article on Christmas Books. 
Will——” 

“T can’t write.” 

“Never mind. You shall discourse, and the 
typewriter will do the rest.” 

“Well, yes. I shall entertain myself at least.” 

“ Good! There are the books, arranged in batches ; 
and (Rings bell: enter young lady) here's the machinist. 
You'll get on all right. Every man has one article 
on Christmas Books in him; but only one. That’s 
always the editor's great difficulty at Christmas, to 
get something fresh on the books of the season; for 
the books are always the same: new titles, and some 
new authors, but the same dull books. There’s no 
blinking it: Christmas literature is dull. And so I 
secure you, whose mind is virgin to the subject, to 
brighten it a little. I always havea fresh man now. 
I once tried the same man twice. I'm pretty tough 
myself, but I never want to see a fellow look like he 
did after his second article. I'll leave you now. 
There’s not a great show this year—an absence of 
sumptuosity; but you'll find a variety in my 
selection. By the way, you must speak the titles of 
the books in quotation marks, the authors’ names in 
capitals, and the publishers’ names in capitals and br- 
tween brackets. Does your elocution foot up to that?” 

“T can do it.” 

* A Merry Christmas, then!” 

Left alone with the books and the typewriter, 
Mr. Rigmarole applied himself without a moment's 
thought to the task before him, and pronounced the 
following discourse on the Christmas literature of 
1897. 

“TI shall begin with the reprints, And firstly here 
is a most beautiful elition of SPENsSER’s ‘ Shepheard’s 
Calender’ (HARPER), newly adorned with twelve 
pictures and other devices by WALTER CRANE. 
These curious artificial poems are bhardiy ever read 
even by students; they will now be looked at again 
with a certain wistfulness by those who buy, or are 
presented with, this edition, but wilful archaism and 
dialect—the curse of our own age—shroud them effect- 
ually.—‘ Wordsworth,’ by ANDREW LANG (LONGMANS), 
illustrated by ALFRED Parsons, is a good selection. 
No poet, says Mr. Lang, was ever more ‘ absolutely in- 
spired when inspiration came’ than this very Beadle 
of Parnassus. And, which was most of the time, no 
poet ever plodded so doggedly about the Land of 
Nod, where Homer sometimes went. Time has quickly 
ratified Jeffrey’s cocksure ‘ This will never do!’” 

The typewriter looked up; she had read about 
Wordsworth in text-books, and had seen Jeffrey held 
up to scorn. 

“Madam,” said Mr. Rigmarole, “I agree with 
you that Jeffrey was no critic; but his opinions 
were sometimes correct, and it is quite certain. 
that an immense quantity of Wordsworth has 
not done. Most men’s opinions are sometimes 
correct; hence, madam, the world is still ia 
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existence.— Tne Poetry of Samuel Taylor Coleridge,’ 
edited by RicHARD GARNETT, C.B., LL.D. (LAWRENCE 
AND BULLEN), a volume of the ‘ Muses’ Library,’ has 
been prepared on the principle indicated in the title 
—a principle the editor is well able to apply. 
Coleridge has, and will long continue to hold, a 
unique position in Eaglish poetry; his ‘ Ancient 
Mariner’ is the only great poem which a child can, 
in a measure, grasp; it is the first thing that stirs 
the higher imagination of English boys and girls.— 
‘Waverley; or,’ Tis Sixty Years Since,’ by SIRW ALTER 
Scorr, BArt., Two Vols. (DENT), the beginning of a 
Temple E iition of Scott, pleases me, because the Rig- 
maroles are originally Scotch; and, being disposed 
to agree with the late Lord Tennyson that Scott has 
the greatest range after Shakespeare in English 
imaginative literature, I am glad to see him coupled 
with Shakespeare even in the somewhat fortuitous 
matter of a companion edition. We are not yet 
far enough removed from Scott, however, to see 
his full stature and importance. The splendid 
good fortune which attends great men—I am 
not thinking of financial matters or of any- 
thing that is commonly understood by success— 
waited upon him as it did on Napoleon or Wagner: 
he came into the world when everything was ripe 
for him, and fixed the mood of romance in fiction 
right up to our own time. A little later and the 
railway and the telegraph would have made the 
Waverley Novels impossible.—I find placed beside 
‘The Temple Scott’ two agreeable books, additions to 
the growing mass of Scott literature: ‘The Homes 
and Haunts of Sir Walter Scott’ (MACLEHOSE), by 
GEORGE NAPIER; and ‘The Making of Abbotsford, 
and Incidents in Scottish History’ (A. & C. BLAck), 
by the Hon. Mrs. MAXWELL Scott. The reprints 
end with a new edition of KEBLe’s ‘ Christian Year’ 
(Srock), reproducing the exact form of the two 
volumes in which it first appeared. There is a 
preface by the BisHor oF ROCHESTER, and a list of 
the alterations made by the author in the text of 
later editions. 

“Of translations, suitable for gift-books, I shall 
mention ‘ Poetical Greetings from the Far East,’ by 
K. FLORENZ—Japanese poems in English, on Japanese 
paper, which looks like tinted lawn; the pagesareover- 
hung with fantastic Japanes2 decorations, and the 
book is put up in a box fastened with little bone tooth- 
picks. Tuen here is Mr. LE GALLIENNE'S paraphrase 
of the ‘Rubsiyat of Omar Khayyam’ (RICHARDs). 
I have never read ‘Omar Khayyam,’ not even in 
the original; Fitzgerald himself, although I have 
dined with the Omarians, is only a name to me. It 
is the habit of the Rigmaroles to keep many a 
Yarrow unvisited. It would surprise you were I to 
tell you the places I have chosen not to see, and 
the books I have chosen not to read, reserving them 
for emergencies of gloom or disaster, or for times of 
brilliant weather. Here now, it seems to me, is such 
an emergency. As I look on these heavy shelves of 
stories for boys and girls, of annuals and half- 
annuals, of picture-books and fairy tales, I begin 
to consider what shal! be the antidote for the in- 
evitable intellectual indigestion at the end of these 
courses and of my discourse. Omar Khayyam, the 
unread, he shall be my liqueur!” 

“ Bat,” said the smart typist, “this is Mr. Le 
Gallienne, not Fitzgerald.” 

“True; I shall test its body and bouquet. 


“*In eaven’s blue bowl the wine of morning brims, 
A little cloud, a roseleaf in it swims, 
The thirsty earth drinks morning from a bow] 
Whose sides are space and crusted stars its rims.’ 


This writer has not yet mastered his fancy. The 
liqueur is sweeter than I could wish; nevertheless, I 
shali take it after this Christmas dinner.—Ah! Per- 
haps I have been over-hasty in deciding on Omar 
Khayyam; for here I find GEoRGE COLVILLE’s 
translation of BoETHIUs's ‘ Consolation of Philosophy’ 
(Nutt), with an Iatroduction by E. BELFort Bax. 
If I find that I require consolation when I have 
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finished these shelves, I shall apply to Boethius; if 
gentle stimulation seems more necessary, then [ 
shall stick to Omar; or I may mix them, a; Bismarck 
did champagne and beer. Of other translations | 
recommend Mr. F. S. Evuis’s ‘ History of Reynard 
the Fox’ (NuTT), a revised version superseding that 
of 1894, the illustrated devices by WALTER CRANE; 
‘The Fall of the Nibelungs’ (DENT), done into 
Zaglish by MAarGAREr Armour, illustrated and 
decorated by M. B. MacpouGaALL; ‘ Renaud of 
Montauban’ (GrorGr ALLEN), an abridgment and 
retranslation based on Caxton’s version; and Dr La 
Motte Fovaquf's ‘Undine,’ with illustrations by 
Rosie M. M. PITMAN. 

*“ Among the fairy-tales I must class ‘Captains 
Courageous’ (MACMILLAN), by RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Disko Troop and his crew of sea-ogres are Mowgli's 
beasts over again. There is a great caudle of 
things presented, as far as vi-ion goss, dimly; 
endless noises are heard, smells and_ colours 
vividly realised: an unintelligible vocabulary, an 
immense slaughter of fish, and much brutality.” 

Here the typist looked round a little anxiously. 

“Sit still, madam; I shall say nothing to offend 
you. There are passages exactly parallel in ‘ Holy 
Willie’ and ‘ M‘Andrews’—and there is much of 
Burns's splendid power in Kipling—but there is 
nothing in ‘ M‘Andrews’ to dissociate the author's in- 
tellectual sympathy from the sanctimonious, if sincere, 
hypocrite of his poem. The slough and hell of com- 
petition into which the world has fallen may perhaps 
make fierce measures of coercion opportune, and even 
necessary, in the handling of men, now, as formerly 
and for generations to come; buat to approve of 
this and glory in it, is to throw up the highest 
prerogative of manhood—the duty, the right, to 
modify evil. If a young Randolph Caurchill or 
a young Disraeli had fallen among these cod-fishers 
there would have been drama at least.” 

“Sir,” said the typist, “do you really know that 
this book is by Mr. Kipling ?” 

“TI know it well, madam, or I wouldn’t have 
wasted time over it.—Here is Mr. ANDREW LANG'S 
‘Pink Fairy Book’ (LONGMANs), illustrated by H. J. 
Forp. Those who have read the Blue and the Red 
and the Yellow fairy books will find some old friends 
with new faces in the Pink one, which has drawn 
upon Danish, Swedish, Catalan, African, and Japanese 
sources. The editor suggests that his young readers 
should examine and compare the stories with a 
common origin; and so, I suppose, proceed to 4 
scientific interest in folk lore—Miss BEATRICE 
HARRADEN has joined the rank of the Christmas 
authors in her ‘ New Book of the Fairies’ (GRIFFITHS, 
FARRAN), illustrated by Epira K. Upton — Two 
Old Ladies, Two Foolish Fairies and a Tom Cat’ 
(CASSELL) is by MAGGIE BROWNE, and has a coloured 
plate and other illustrations by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 
—Lastly, here is a volume of more than ordinary 
interest, ‘Fairy Tales from the Far North’ (NUTT), 
by P. C. ASBJGRNSEN, the writer from whose collec- 
tion InsEN obtained Peer Gynt and the Great Boyg. 
The translation is by H. L. BRa:KsTAD; and there 
are ninety-five illustrations by the Norwegian artist 
E. WERENSKIOLD. 

“Now I come to the great Christmas literary 
product, the one-volume story for boys and girls. 
These books are turned out by the score every year; 
are read or not read, and certainly forgotten long 
before Christmas comes again. They are given 4 
presents to children; they are quite harmless; 12 
their production money changes hands; and that 1s 
all. It is fair to mention them, so here goes. Of 
school life I select ‘Exiled from School, or For the 
Sake of a Chum’ (A. & C. BLACK), by ANDREW 
Howe; ‘The Boys of Hantingly: a Pablic School 
Story’ (MELROSE), by K. M. Eapy and R. EADY, 
illustrated by J. FINNEMORE; ‘ De. Burleigh’s Boys: 
a Tale of Misrule’ (GRIFFITHS, FARRAN), by CHARLES 
Epwarps; ‘Gabbins Minor, and Some Other Fellows 
(GRIFFITHS, FARRAN), by FRED WHISHAW;; and ‘ Half- 
Text History: Chronicles of School Life’ (BLACK); 
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by AscoTT R Hore. Stories of adventure by flood 
and fell are: ‘For Treasure Bound’ (GRIFFITHS, 
FARRAN), by Harry Couumnawoop; ‘ Hunted 
Through Fiji’ (CHAMBERS), by REGINALD HORSLEY, 
jllustrated ty J. A. SYMINGTON; ‘ Clovis Dardentor’ 
(Sampson Low), by JULES VERNE; ‘The Island of 
Gold: a Sailor’s Yarn’ (NELSON), by GORDON 
STABLES, illustrated by ALLAN STEWART; and ‘ The 
White Witch of the Matabele’ (GrirriTHs), by 
FRED WHISHAW. The following books are specially 
adapted for girls: ‘ Bushey ; or, The Adventures of 
a Girl’ (CHAPMAN & HALL), by CynTHIA M. WEsT- 
ovER, illustrated by J. A. WALKER; ‘ Poppy’ 
(NELSON), by Mrs. IsLA SITWELL; ‘ A Daughter of 
Erin’ (BLACKIE), by VIOLET G. Finny, illustrated 
by G. DeMAIN HAMMOND; ‘ Lady Rosalind; or, 
Family Feuds’ (NISBET), by EMMA MARSHALL ; 
‘Wild Kitty ’ (CHAMBERS), by L. T. MEADE, illus- 
trated by J. A. SYMINGTON; ‘ Meg Longholme’ 
(CHAMBERS), by Mrs. MoLesworth, illustrated by 
W. RAINEY; and ‘ Hoodie’ (CHAMBERS), also by 
Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 

“There is one prehistorical story, ‘ The Story of 
Ab’ (A. & C. BLACK), by STANLEY WATERLOO, a tale 
of the time of the cave-men; and the historical stories 
start with ‘ Lords of the World’ (BLACKIE), by the 
Rev. A. J. CHURCH, illustrated by RALPH PEACOCK, 
a story of the fall of Carthage and Corinth. Cen- 
turies elapse, and then we come to ‘ King Olat’s 
Kinsmen’ (BLACKIE), @ story of the last Saxon 
struggle in the days of Ironside and Cnut, by C. W. 
WHISTLER, illustrated by W. H. MARGETSON. With 
‘A Clerk of Oxford and his adventures in the Barons’ 
Wars’ (NELSON), by E. EVERETT-GREEN, we leap 
suddenly into the main stream of English history, 
finding ourselves practically in the same period in 
‘A Stout English Bowman’ (BLACKIE), a story of 
chivalry in the days of Henry Ii, by EpGar 
PICKERING, illustrated by W. S. Stacey, and again 
in ‘A March on London’ (BLACKIE), a story of Wat 
Tyler’s insurrection, by G. A. HENTY, illustrated by 
W.H. MARGETSON. Jn ‘A Black Dise,’ by ALBERT 
LEE, illustrated by WARRINGTON BIRD, we leave 
England for Spain and the conquest of Granada. 
Time has flitted when we come back to England 
in ‘The Golden Galleon’ (BLACKIE) of ROBERT 
LEIGHTON, illustrated by W. RAINEY, a story of 
Grenville’s fight off Flores, and to the company of 
‘Master Skylark’ (MACMILLAN), a story of 
Shakespeare's times, by JoHN BENNETT, illustrated 
by REGINALD B. Bircu. ‘ Vince, or the Sanctuary 
in the Bay’ (CuAMBERS), by G. MANVILLE FENN, 
illustrated by W. H.C Groome, brings us down to 
Monmouth’s Rebellion. Then Mr. G. H. Henty 
whips us over tha Channel, ‘ With Frederick the 
Great’ (BLACKIE), a story of the Seven Years’ War, 
illustrated by W. PAGET; and the same authcr, 
illustrator, avd publisher bring us in hail of our own 
times in ‘ With Mocre at Corunna.’ Two American 
tales deal with events in the first and second halves 
of our century respectively: ‘ With Bowie and 
Crockett’ (BLACKIE) a stcry of the Texan war of inde- 
pendence with M+xico, by Kirk Munro, illustrated 
by V. PERARD; snd ‘An Ewperor’s Doom, or the 
Patriots of M:+xico’ (NELSON), a ‘tory of the iil- 
fated Maximilian, by HERBERT HAYENS. The list of 
historical stories ends with ‘ Paris at Bay ’ (BLACKIE), 
& story, also by Mr. HAYENS. of the siege and the 
Commune, illustrated by STANLEY L. Woop. For the 
very litt le children I r commend ‘ome picture books : 

Animal Land where there are no People’ (DEN7), 
as described by Sypi. CorpeEt, aged four and a half, 
portrayed by htr mother, KATHARINE CORBET, and 
introduced to the world by Mr. ANDREW LANG; MR. 
WALTER CRANE'Ss ‘ Cinderella’ (LANE); and ‘ More 
Beasts for Worse Children’ (ARNOLD). For bigger, 
it not better, children there are, ‘Aquitaine: A 
Traveller's Tales’ (CHAPMAN). by WICKHAM FLOWER, 
illustrated by JosEPH PENNELL; ‘My Fourth Tour 
in Western Au: tratia’ (HEINEMANN), by ALBERT 
2 CALVERT, illustrated. by WALKER HopGson, and 
rom photographs; ‘The Rivers of Great Britain’ 








(CASSELL); and for children of all ages, ‘Magic: 
Stage Illusions and Scientific Diversions’ (SAMPSON 
Low), the whole bag of tricks, in fact, compiled and 
edited by ALBERT H. Hopkins, and illustrated by 
HENRY RIDGELEY EVANS. 

“The following half-yearly volumes are to be 
had of all booksellers: Jhe Magazine of Art, 
Cassell’s Family Magazine (CASSELL), Century 
Magazine (MACMILLAN); and the following annuals: 
The Woman at Home, ANNIE SWAN'S magazine 
(HoppeR & StouGuHtron), The Quiver (CASSELL), The 
Sunday Magazine and Good Words (ISBISTER). 
That is the selection, madam; and so good-bye.” 

“ But, sir,” said the typist, “ haven’t you dealt with 
some of the books in rather a cavalier manner ?” 

“ Which ?” 

“You seem to hint that many of these books. 
are, like the famous razors, made to sell.” 

“T have conveyed that impression, have I? [I 
confess that some such idea was not altogether 
absent from my mind. Nevertheless, it seems to 
me I have been quite civil in all I have said.” 

* But authors and publishers would like more 
than civility.” 

“ Doubtless, madam; but it is much more than 
they often get nowadays. You see, there are two 
kinds of critics: the ‘ live and let live’ kind, and the 
‘kill or be killed’ kind. I belong to the former; all 
the Rigmaroles do. If I have not said anything to 
increasethe saleof some of the books mentioned, I have 
not, either consciously or unconsciously, said anything 
to reduce the sale. I confess I look forward to a time 
when a large proportion of the books here noticed 
will be without successors; but in the meantime IE 
mention them, and recognise their right to live if 
they can. Enough said. ‘ Live and let live.” 








REVIEWS. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF CIVILISATION. 


History oF INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT ON THE LINES 
or Mopern Evouvurion. By John Beattie Crozier. 
Vol. I. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 





HIS is an elaborate and ponderous book, the pro- 

duct of strenuous toil, with the stains on almost 
every page of the toilsome way the author has 
travelled. The signs of effort, indeed, are so 
stamped into both its form and substance that we 
may describe it as a book more suggestive of 
the labours of Hercules than of either the grace 
of the light-giving Apollo or the wisdom of Athena. 
The author bas no doubt read many books, but it 
is doubtful whether his reading has been in every 
case with adequate discrimination. He has, indeed, 
done his best to be original in bis mental processes 
and profound in his intellectual products; but it 
would be too audacious were we to congratulate 
him on having achieved success. His work is 
ambitious. Merely to have conceived so large a 
scheme, to say nothing of the laborious attempt at 
its realisation, speaks of a daring and indefatigable 
mind. His style, though here and there lighted up 
by picturesque and even, as it were, vernacular 
illustrations, is, as a whole, heavy, often involved, 
and not infrequently, in phrases as well as idioms, 
slipshod. His purpose is to write a philosophy of 
civilisation, but his book is rather an attempt at 
what may be described as its natural history. He 
here limits himself to what he terms “ the detailed 
evolution of one great factor in Civilisation, viz. 
Intellectual Development, under which term [ shall 
for convenience include the three great departments 
of Religion, Science, and Philosophy.” But while 


intellect may be a factor of civilisation, intellectual 
development can only be described as a process in 
which many factors may be active, by which many 
results may be achieved, but which itself can be 
termed a factor in civilisation only by some abuse 
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of language. Then we do not see why under it only | Church. From the work they did, the whole science 


religion, science, and philosophy should come; and 
why not also art and law and language, which are 
all products of the intellect, symbols and stages of 
intellectual development? We do not know what he 
means by saying, in a not very felicitous sentence, “In 
the whole period of Greek philosophy, for example, 
from the time of Socrates, and in all European 
thought down to the advent on the scene of modern 
physical science, the principal (sic) of intellect or 
intelligence (vods) is the supreme principle around 
which all thought is centred (sic).” We do not very 
well see how one thing can be “centred” round 
another; or, what is more serious, how it can be 
said that “ the intellect or the intelligence was the 
supreme principle around which all thought is 
centred” in the system of Democritus with his 
atoms and the void; or in the system of Epicurus, 
especially as we find it in the “ Da rerum natura” of 
Lucretius. We do not know in what respect it can 
be truly said, as regards these, that “ what is called 
the Vital Principle or diffused Soul of things is 
regarded as but the matrix for the growth and 
nourishment of Intellect.” Indeed, what our author 
says of Mr. Herbert Spencer may be said of these 
much more truly—that here “another principle is 
king, viz., that of pure Physical Mechanism.” Nor 
do we quite see the justice of the distinction which 
seems so sharply and picturesquely struck out in 
the illustration in this sentence: “If Philosophies 
may for the nonce be defined as games of thought 
played by the abstract or logical intelligence, 
Religions may be defined to be games of thought 
@layed by the whole human mind—intellect, con- 
science, and heart.” Both philosophy and religion 
are thus equally “ games of thought”; but it is not 
the mere abstract or logical intelligence which con- 
structs philosophy. In a system like Plato’s, or in 
a system like Kant’s or Hegel's, or, for that part of 
it, Comte’s and Spencer's, conscience and heart have 
been as active as the intellect, and the intelligence 
has been as concrete as intelligence could be, while 
it has not infrequently been as illogical as the 
mythical imagination itself, 

Our author briefly reviews the attempts of certain 
moderns to “reduce the history of Intellectual De- 
velopment to fixed and determinate laws.” The 
moderns are Hegel, Comte, Buckle, and Herbert 
Spencer. Into what he terms Hegel's “ general law 
for the whole field of intellectual development” he 
does not enter, but he describes it as “like a hat too 
big for the head, altogether too wide and general to be 
of any scientific value for determining the line of 
evolution of the lesser divisions of intellectual 
development.” And he gives as a reason for 
so describing it that Hegel enunciated “a single 
general law for the whole field of intellectual 
development, instead of enunciating a number 
of more close-fitting laws for its separate divisions 
and sections.” But the very thing that distinguished 
iegel’s single general law was the way in which it 
admitted of differentiation into stages and supplied 
those very “close-fitting laws” which our author 
desiderates. And so, having missed the real purport 
of Hegel's doctrine of development, he says of what 
was in its day the most luminous exposition of 
Greek philosophy that had yet been given, that it 
sas “a history in which, underneath this huge 
immeasurable metaphysical night-cap, the real 
features of these old Greek philosophies are as 
unrecognisable as the visages of pigmies under the 
helmets of Brobdingnagians!” He further speaks of 
Hegel's followers as undertaking to explain the 
origin of Christianity “out of a network of meta- 
physical cobweb:, bloodless, attenuated, and unsub- 
stantial as shades or dreams,” and as “ applying this 
abstract metaphysical law of his to the evolution of 
a flesh and blood religion like Christianity.” But, 
asa simple matter of fact, the school of Hegel was 
distinguished by its minute and painstaking inquiry 
into the literature, the history, the persons, the 
tendencies which represented or created the Early 





of historical criticism as applied to the literature and 
origin of Christianity has grown. 

When he comes to speak of Schopenhauer’; 
relation to Hegel he is not any happier. It was not 
out of anything that could be described as “ Hegel's 
leavings ” that Schopenhauer constructed a philo- 
sophy of the world and of life, but out of a curious 
combination of Kant, Hegel, and Buddha—the 
material being supplied by the Western thinkers, 
the impulse by his discovery of the Eastern. 

When we pass to Mr. Crozier’s own positive philo- 
sophy we find him committing himself to such large 
generalisations as these: “ Of the vast and multitud- 
inous complexity of causes of one kind or another 
that occupy our attention from day to day, all may 
be reduced under one or other of three distinct types, 
which for convenience we shall call Religious Causes, 
Metaphysical Causes, and Scientific Causes respec- 
tively.” These, of course, correspond to Comte’s 
three stages, and they have all the inaccuracies 
that marked that philosopher's famous account 
of the stages through which a man and mankind 
pass on their way to civilisation. These do not only 
differ as causes, but the term cause in each case 
bears an entirely different meaning, and the one 
meaning may be neither exclusive nor contradictory 
of the other. What the religious cause seeks to 
explain is not at all what the scientific cause aims 
at representing. Causation is an idea that has a 
quite distinct sense in the two cases; but the dis- 
tinction between metaphysical and scientific causes 
may be entirely unreal. An idea does not cease to 
be metaphysical when expressed by a physical term. 
Metaphysics belong to the idea and not to its form. 
Mr. Spencer's Force is as metaphysical an idea as 
Schopenhauer's Will or Hegel's Thought or Plato's 
Idea. He could not have his idea of force without a 
philosophy of will; indeed, he deduces it expressly 
from the resistance which a man meets when he 
puts forth effort. If man were incapable of 
exercising will, he would, according to Mr. Spencer, 
be incapable of formulating any idea of force. He 
gets his idea of force, therefore, by a process as 
distinctly metaphysical as was ever followed by any 
ancient philosopher, any medizval schoolman, or 
any modern metapbysician. The famous analysis 
of matter once attempted by the late Professor 
Tyndall showed, too, that matter in his hands was 
as metaphysical an idea reached by as purely 4 
metaphysical process as any “essence,” “spirit,” 
“vital principle,” or “soul,” reached or formulated 
by any abstract thinker. Metaphysical causes have, 
indeed, nothing to do with the categories to which 
our author would reduce them—“ the ‘ essence’ of 
matter as such; the ‘spirit,’ ‘vital principle,’ or 
‘soul’ of the animal body with its passions; ‘ in- 
telligence,’ or the most abstract essence of the 
mental power peculiar to man; and lastly, perhaps, 
the ‘spirit’ of the beautiful and the good as being 
the highest spiritual essences of the highest order 
of men.” These relate to the accidental forms 
assumed by the metaphysics of a scholastic time, 
but not at all to what is essential in metaphysics or 
its idea of cause. 

We coniess that it takes away our breath to 
meet a sentence like this: “ All Metaphysical 
Philosophies whatever, therefore, of the type pre- 
valent in the Ancient World, start them where you 
will, must make for Religion as their ultimate goal, 
all their causes being included and embraced in one 
Supreme Will.” There were as many types of 
metaphysical philosophy prevalent in the ancient 4s 
there are prevalent in the modern world ; and in the 
one case, as in the other, maay of these moved any- 
whither rather than towards “Religion as their 
ultimate goal,” especially if it were understood to 
“include and embrace one Supreme Will.” 

We have a still further complaint to make against 
our author. We think he has radically misconceived 
the relation existing between Greek philosophy and 
Greek religion. He speaks of the relations thus: 
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cnnnctana 
«In the case of Greek Philosophy, the metaphysical 
system is thrown off the prevailing Religion in re- 
action as it were, and in antagonism to ic.” Again, 
he says that “Greek Philosophy was not imported 
into an alien religion, but was, as we have said, 
thrown off in re-actiop, as it were, against the 
superstitions of the prevailing Polytheism.” For 
this there is no evidence in the world. Greek 
philosophy was nothing so little as either a reaction 
against Greek religion, or an antagonist to it, or a 
protest against its absurdities. It would be very 
much more correct to say that its birth was due to 
the defects of Greek religion; that it was a search 
after what the religion did not supply, and was not 
at all understood to supply. There was nothing 
that the Greek deities were so little in, in the pre- 
philosophic days, as creators. On the contrary, 
they were themselves creatures. They were born, 
as it were, of the marriage of “ the broad-bosomed 
Earth” and “ the starry Ouranos,” which were them- 
selves in turn the offspring of Chaos. So far were 
the Greek gods from being able to be independent 
causes of dependent beings that they required for 
their own continued existence nectar and ambrosia. 
Their very immortality was derivative, and not a 
possession of nature or an achievement of their own 
ower. 

. These are but, as it were, initial misconcep- 
tions, but they are fundamental. We cannot 
but admire the labour the author has given to 
the production of this book. It represents self- 
denial and toil and earnest thought, but we can 
hardly think it equal to the claims made for it or of 
the great subject it professes to teach. Of all ques- 
tions, the growth of man into a civilised state is the 
one that requires the most careful, exhaustive, and 
scientific analysis; but it has need to be an analysis 
conducted by a mind steeped in the literatures and 
the philosophies of the past, as well as acquainted 


_ with the generalisations which have distinguished the 


scientific speculations of the present. We feel that 
the praise of the serious facing of a great problem 
belongs to our author; but we also feel that we 
cannot compliment him on his philosophical and 
snecessful handling of the same. 


A FIN-DE-SIECLE PILGRIM. 
By Ben Marlas. 


IN every broken or joining age of thought, or during 
the transitions from faith to faith, strange and 
fantastic works are sure to abound. This is to ba 


Breer Morrat, London: Fisher Unwin. 


| expected, because ere man can settle in a new belief, 


he must pass through a vast amount of doubt and 
mysticism. This end of the century of ours, like that 


_ of the last, or the Reformation, or the eclectic 
| period of Alexandria, being full of 
abounds as a consequence in strange “ books,” and 
» “Brer Mortal,” by Ben Marlas, is one of the most 
' Singular which have as yet appeared. 
forth the career of a human soul through the doubts, 
faiths, isms, trials, and temptations of life in these 


scepticism, 


In it is set 


our times as they appear to the author. What this 


' 4ppearance is, to any writer whatever, who does not 


sf Cannot clothe his ideas in clear language “ to be 
Understanded of all,” is not of much consequence. 

hatever is not scientific is mystical, poetical, 
artistic if you will, according to the genius with 


) Which it is inspired, more than that it can not be. 


_. The form in which Ben Marlas has cet forth his 
ideas as to the soul and its experiences, is that of 
Umour without fen or the grotesque without 
the really comic, which has been adopted of late by 
Many writers, in which we are expected to be more 
lnterested in the cleverness of the depicter than 
amused by the subject itself; and in this respect 

rer Mortal” is a curiosity indeed. That the 
author employs the most varied material, taken 
‘om other writers who were comic or fantastic, 


such as the styles or phrases used in “ Brer Rabbit” 





and “ Alice in Wonderland,” is a part of his plan— 
it is like a man who has built a house out of stones, 
shells, statues, chests, or anything, regardless of its 
original purpose, for a very different one. It would 
be absurd to object that the representing an old 
South Carolina field hand, explaining the most 
elaborate ethical problems to a javenile negro in 
negro English, is an absurdity in itself. The author 
has done all this knowingly and deliberately, to 
prove, to himself at least, that deep and earnest 
thought can or may be expressed in an anything 
but serious form. It is an experiment which, how- 
ever sincere, rarely succeeds, because it is difficult to 
persuade the world that any thinker can be two 
things at once. 

* Brer Mortal” is an interesting book, not only as 
an exponent of the age but in itself, just as the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress” is interesting from its strange 
mingling of what is really lifelike or natural with 
the allegorical. In fact, it can with truth be called 
the “ Pilgrim's Progress” of this decade, and it may 
be that it will be ranked as such. That John 
Bunyan had a definite, logical end or conclusion as 
regards the soul, simple and objective, while Ben 
Marlas has none, or at least expresses none clearly, 
is not to be objected to, for the simple reason that 
he expresses an age without any clear determination. 
The one reported, as this reflects, the time. In it the 
Mortal passes, in the seriously-humorous style, as of 
one who takes his amusemensé sadly but ingeniously, 
through the theories, fancies, ideals and troubles of 
our life and age, to come to a stage, of which the 
most definite assertion is that there are to be other 
“turns” or revelations in some future state. Tais 
means @& prose poem, and as such, and io fact asa 
very clever and original on3 in humorous form, 
this work should ba fairly considered. If among the 
innumerable collectors of our time there is anyone 
who collects books illustrating the thoughts and 
feelings, faiths, and fancies of the fin de siécle, he 
cannot omit “ Brer Mortal” from his library. 


THE DEVELOPMENTS OF DARWINISM. 


DARWIN, AND AFTER DARWIN: AN EXPOSITION OF THE 
DARWINIAN THEORY AND A Discussion OF Post- 
DARWINIAN Questions. By the late George John 
Romanes, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Honorary Fellow of Gon- 
ville and Caius College, Cambridge. IIL.—Post-Darwinian 
Questious: Isolation and Physivlogical Selection. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


PARTLY perhaps from defects of exposition, the 
doctrine of ‘*‘ physiological selection,’ when first put 
forward, was not very favourably received by those 
who are occupied in biological investigation. Ino the 
present volume the exposition, in spite of its incom- 
pleteness, is an improvement on Romanes's papers in 
Nature and elsewhere. Other investigators—in 
particular, Mr. J. T. Gulick—have independently 
worked on somewhat similar lines, and to their 
conclusions Romanes appeals for corroboration of his 
own. Anything that there is of substantial value in 
his theory has now more chance of getting full 
attention from experts. All that a general criticism 
can do is to try to see its bearings on the theory of 
natural selection, and the precise amount of differ- 
encs it would make, if accepted, in our view of the 
factors of evolution. 

The first remark that has to be made is that, now 
as before, the theory is put far too ambitiously. 
The term “isolation” only brings cut a few con- 
ditions of natural selection, in relation to the 
divergence of forms, which any intelligent student of 
the “Origin of Species” could see for himself in a 
genera! way as soon as difficulties were raised. If, 
say Romanes and others, a variety in course of 
transition into a species be allowed to cross freely 
with the parent form, it will be swamped. What, 
then, is to prevent this “intercrossing” ? Obviously, as 
a rule, the fact that the variety appears at first in a 
particular area, smaller or larger as the case may be, 
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but in any case not over the whole area occupied by | 
the parent species. This was brought out in detail 
by Moritz Wagner. But if a variety can be segre- 
gated in this way, may it not in time become a new 
species even without the aid of natural selection— 
that is to say, even apart from the killing off of 
unadapted individuals? This is not an easy 
question to answer, seeing that natural selection 
is perpetually at work, equally in species that have 
attained stability and in species that are newly 
forming. Those, however, who put the case most 
strongly for “isolation” themselves admit that, 
without the aid of natural selection, isolation could 
not carry the process of change very far. 

So much for isolation in general. But is the 
geographical (or topographical) form of isolation 
the cnly possible form? This is Romanes’s special 
question, though, as he recognises, he has not been 
quite alone in putting it. Here comes in his theory 
of “ physiological selection.” What is the bearing 
of this on natural selection ? 

It is a well-known fact that, as a rule, “ species” 
are infertile with one another and “varieties” fertile. 
This broad statement, of course, needs many quali- 
fications, as Darwin showed in detail. The real 
state of the case is very complex. How, then, is this 
physiological relation between morphological species 
to be explained ? Darwin gave grounds for rejecting 
the view usually taken at the time, that species have 
been endowed with sterility to prevent their becoming 
confounded. He also rejected the view to which he 
himself at first inclined, that mutual infertility is 
simply one spontaneous variation among others, 
picked out and accumulated by natural selection for 
the advantage of the segregating species. His con- 
clusion was that while its causes are obscure, and 
while no general solution is at present attainable, we 
may on the whole take it to be a secondary result of 
the causes that bring about separation of forms, and 
to be somehow correlated with the structural 
differences constitutive of species. This conclusion 
Romanes does not accept. Let us, he says in sub- 
stance, give up the attempt to correlate the appear- 
ance of “ physiological species”’ with the structural 
differences that characterise natural kinds, and 
simply suppose some degree of mutual sterility, 
with or without any other difference, to arise 
between a group of organisms and the rest of the 
species. Having arisen, it will act as an isolating 
agency, and we sball have a new group segregated by 
what we may call “ physiological selection.” This 
cause of isolation will serve instead of geographical 
or topographical isolation. Morphological differences, 
whether arising concurrently with or after the 
physiological differentiation, can now become the 
material of effective natural selection, as they could 
not before. This “ physiological selection” is a real 
cause of the “origin of species,’ while natural 
selection is properly a cause only of “adaptation.” 
For without “isolation,” of which “ physiological 
selection” is one form, natural selection could not 
act; whereas, even in the absence of natural selection, 
physiological selection might produce a new species. 
If, at least, a species should separate into two unequal 
parts, one of them rather small, this last will diverge 
more and more from the other simply because the 
material for variation at starting must be some- 
what different from that of the mass of the species ; 
and, according to the law of Delbcoeuf, this necessitates 
growing divergence in successive generations. Along 
with heredity and variation, therefore, “ isolation 
constitutes the third pillar of a tripod on which is 
reared the whole superstructure of organic evolu- 
tion.” Natural selection is logically but one form of 
isolation. and it always needs the aid of some other 
form. Its distinguishing character is that it 
isolates by killing off rejected individuals, while the 
other kinds of isolation separate types from one 
another without necessarily rejecting any in- 
dividuals, 

Oa the merit, in themselves, of tha ideas of 





which this is an outline we do not profess to 


— 
pass judgment, but, as an aid to a decision on their 
explanatory value if accepted, let anyone put to him. 
self two questions. First, let him imagine that 
the doctrine of “isolation” in its most generalised 
form had been proposed as a theory of evolution jn 
the absence of any doctrine of natural selection, ang 
then ask himself what impression it would haye 
made on a believer in special creation. Would 
not the impression have shaped itself into g 
reply something like this? “We are told that 
varieties become transmuted into new species, and 
are asked to accept as an explanation simply 
the assertion that they do. These advocates of 
evolution say: Suppose groups within a species 
to become separated geographically or to become 
mutually sterile, and suppose that, sooner or later, 
morphological! differences accompany this isolation or 
‘physiological selection,’ then these differences will 
accumulate till a new morphological species is formed, 
Variations, we know, do arise; but show us the agency 
that is to add them together till they amount to 
specific differences. Lamarck and others propounded 
evolutionary hypotheses, and assigned what they 
took to be causes of transmutation. We found their 
causes inadequate, but in this new doctrine we see no 
causes atall. Weare simply presented with a restate. 
ment of the problem.” In the absence of any theory 
like that of natural selection, this would have been a 
legitimate reply. In the presence of that theory, 
we may now add, it is very much as if someone 
thought he was making an important advance on 
the Newtonian doctrine of gravitation by trying to 
modify previous assumptions about the weights or 
distances of the planets. The second question we 
suggest that the reader should put relates to 
“physiological selection” in particular. Having 
re-read Darwin's chapter on Hybridism, let him 
ask how Romanes’s theory stands in relation to 
Darwin's. He will find that it is very like a return 
towards the positions Darwin rejected. The search 
for a causal explanation of infertility is given up, 
and we are told that it is simply a spontaneous 
variation not correlated with others but furnishing 
a condition for the action of natural selection. 
Farther, though Romanes does not say precisely 
that it is an original endowment conferred in 
order to keep species separate, he says something 
that would hardly have led anyone to give up this 
creationist view if put forward as an alternative to 
it. Suppose mutual infertility to arise between two 
groups within a species, then, he says, you have, or 
will soon have, two physiological species instead of 
one. This, again, a creationist might have said, is 
merely a restatement of the problem. We do not 
deny that the hints brought together in the volume 
are suggestive, but Romanes, at least—as was re 
marked at the beginning—put his ideas far t00 
ambitiously. If what is really of value in them 
gets considered, it can only be when they are 
reduced to their proper dimensions. 





FICTION. 
Kirkaam's Finp. By Mary Gaunt (Mrs. H. Lindsay Miller} 
London: Methuen & Co. 


Tue Zone OF Fire. By Headon Hill. 
Pearson, Ltd. 


AN agreeable recollection of Miss Mary Gaunt’s 
former novels of Australian life prompted us 10 
extend a cordial greeting to “Kirkham’s Find, 
the latest production of her pen; nor were our 
anticipations disappointed of their due fulfilment. 
“ Kirkham’s Find,” if perhaps less strikingly 
dramatic in conception than was, for instance, 
“Dave's Sweetheart,” is as fresh, wholesome, and 
pleasant a story as any reader could desire, brim- 
ming over with the joy of life, the romance 0 
love, and yet kept utterly free from any suspicion 
of sentimentality by the sanity and common-sense 
of the author's moral perceptions. Miss Gaunt’ 


London: C. Arthur 
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philosophy is a cheery and a tonic one, and we 
should like to put this wise, tender book of hers into 
the hands of many a maiden, knowing that no girl 
could fail to bs the better for reading it. The story 
is, in effect, a modern variant of Hans Andersen’s 
immortal “ Ugly Duckling,” for it tells how Phoebe 
Marsden, the plain, unattractive member of a family 
that never spared her feelings by concealing its 
contempt for her physical defects, gradually, and 
by sheer force of will, against almost insuper- 
ably heavy odds, won her way to the world’s 
recognition of her sterling qualities of heart and 
brain. Hlow admirable is Miss Gaunt’s graphic 
picture of the Marsden family, with its setting of 
squalid, ignoble poverty, its degrading bickerings, 
its feeble attempts at gentility, and its essentially 
mean views of life! The untidy big house near 
Ballarat, the neglected garden, the ill-tempered 
father, the weak, foolish mother, and all the 
inevitable depression of shabbiness and social non- 
entity attaching to genteel poverty, are painted 
with convincing force and absolute fidelity; and 
the reader’s sympathy with poor, plain Phoebe is 
evoked and sustained by the naturalness and 
simplicity of the tale. The “Ugly Duckling” has 
a younger sister who is just as pretty and attractive 
as Phoebe herself is “dowdy” and uninteresting in 
appearance, and the elder girl's mortification at 
finding herself universally regarded as a failure is 
enhanced by the fact that pretty Nancy has only to 
smile upon any young man in order to make him her 
slave and adorer. Ned Kirkham and Allan Morrison, 
two cousins, are both madly in love with Nancy 
Marsden, nor does Allan in the least suspect that 
Phoebe herself is more than half in love with him, 
for the poor girl is womanly enough to hide her 
feelings from all eyes. The cousins leave Ballarat 
to go and seek their fortunes in Western Australia, 
where, in due course, the inevitable gold mine turns 
up to reward their enterprise. But much suffering, 
both mental and physical, is their portion first, and 
all this part of the book is very well told, though the 
bushranging experiences of Australian explorers 
have become a trifle stale by overmuch repetition in 
fiction. When Kirkham does at last hit upon the 
gold mine, his triumph is tempered by a heavy blow 
to his affections, administered by the fair hand of 
the faithless Nancy Marsden, who remorselessly jilts 
him, and marries an elderly man whose sole recom- 
mendation in her eyes is the fact that he is rich and 
can surround her with those material comforts for 
which her puny soul craves. Meanwhile, Phoebe has 
been battling bravely against adverse circumstances, 
has established a bee-farm on a tiny plot of ground 
tilled by her own industrious hands, and has finally 
won her way to a modest competence, all owing to 
her high courage and unflinching resolution. With 
a character ennobled by strenuous toil and dignified 
by self-respecting pride, with a physique embellished 
by the very labours that have raised her to a position 
of comparative affluence, Phoebe Marsden is no 
longer, at thirty years of age, to be recognised as the 
dull, sullen, discontented creature of former days; 
and when Ned Kirkham presently returns from 
Western Australia, and meets this glorified Phucbe 
in her new home, happy, handsome, and spirited, he 
falls in love with her almost at first sight, and realises 
how truly fortunate for him was his rejection by her 
younger and more fascinating sister in bygone years. 
Por while Phoebe has thus developed into a grand 
woman, both spiritually and physically, Nancy has 
lest her superficial attractions without any gain in 
character, and Kirkham stands aghast at the thought 
of bis former infatuation. We are not going to 
Spoil an interesting story by revealing the issue of 
Kirkham’s belated wooing; but we heartily commend 
to all lovers of a spirited and sensible work of 
ara this capital book, in which they will find 
\vely humour, penetrating insight, and the sweet 
Savour of a thoroughly healthy moral. 
- Mr. Headon Hill is too prolific. If he wrote less, 
® cannot but think that he might produce some- 
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thing which would give him a place in the front 
rank of English novelists. One or two of his books, 
as it is, have shown remarkable merit, and none of 
his work is to be condemned as altogether bad; but, 
naturally in the case of one who writes so much, 
we find signs of haste here and there, both in the 
construction and the execution of his plots. “The 
Zone of Fire” is in itself a very good bit of work; 
yet it is impossible to avoid the feeling that in the 
hands of a writer of Mr. Hill's capacity and 
experience it might have been made far more 
effective and striking than it is if he had given 
himself more time, and thrown more of his heart 
iato its production. It is all about the campaign of 
last year on the Nile, and it provides us with a 
delightful superabundance of those stirring inci- 
dents upon which successful melodramas are founded. 
We have the heir to a peerage enlisting as a private 
soldier in order that he may follow the girl he loves 
to the Soudan, whither she has gone, not so much 
as the daughter of the colonel of the regiment in 
which the hero has enlisted as in the character of a 
hospital nurse. We have the wicked officer who 
also loves the colonel’s daughter in his fashion, and 
is resolved to bring about the utter ruin and degra- 
dation of his virtuous rival, the private soldier. 
This wicked officer, in turn, is followed to the seat 
of war by the girl he has ruined, and who has 
succeeded in enlisting in his regiment disguised 
as a@ man. Then we have a wonderful Arab 
chief, who has made a fortune by performing 
in London music-halls, and who seems to combine 
the characteristics of the Makdi and Monte Cristo. 
His palace in the desert, hidden away in a narrow 
mountain gorge, is more magnificent than the home 
of an American millionaire. Besides these leading 
characters we have the inevitable comic person, 
represented on this occasion by an ex-detective 
turned soldier; the loyal yokel who is true to the 
son of the lord, and is prepared to sacrifice his life 
to save his honour; and a host of subordinate 
characters. We seem to see the stage of Drury 
Lane as we follow the course of the story, and there 
is no doubt that it provides the materials out of 
which a strong and exciting melodrama could be 
constructed. But it is melodrama, and not real life; 
and the pity of it is that Mr. Headon Hill ought to 
have been able to do so much better. His remark- 
able inventive faculty, his gift of easy characterisa- 
tion, and his fluent narrative style, should have 
produced something better than this story of stirring 
incidents and gorgeous but impossible situations. 





CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


Tue demand for Christmas cards seems to be increasing in 
spite of all that has been said to the contrary, and Meesrs. 
Raphael Tuck and Sons say, in their circular, that their orders 
for this season are largely in excess of even Jast year’s heavy 
sales. But the increase in quantity has led to no deterioration 
of quality; and we can judge from the specimens of their 
pubiications, which we have received from Messrs. Raphael 
Tack, that they have been entirely successful in meeting the 
tax upon their resources, The cards are varied enough in sub- 
ject to suit all tastes. Children will be delighted with the 
“ Parrot” calendar, and with the brightly coloured designs in 
which birds and animals play a prominent part; whilst the 
flowers and landscapes in black aud white will please older 
people. The platinotype panels, with graceful figures drawn 
by Mrs. Henry Ryland, and the “ Turner Portfolio,” containing 
photogravures of the famous views of Venice, reproduced from 
the original pictares in the South Kensington Museum and 
Nationa! Gallery, are especially worthy of praise. 


OUR GRANDPARENTS IN THE NURSERY. 


Divine AND Morat Sones For CainpReNn. By the Rev. Isaac Watts, 
London : 


D.D. Pictured in Colours by Mrs. Arthur Gaskin. 
klkin Mathews. 
In the original Preface to these Songs it was said, “ There is 
something so amusing and entertaining in rhymes and metre 
that will incline children to make this part of their business a 
diversion, And you may turn their very duty into a reward by 
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giving them the privilege of learning one of these songs every 
week if they fulfil the business of the week well, and promising 
them the book itself when they have learnt ten or twenty songs 
out of it.” In taking up some of the early editions one is 
almost inclined to smile at the privilege here suggested ; we 
should think them very modest gifts in these days. And the 
attempts at illustrated issues were decidedly more disastrous 
than the others. In them the gallows surrounded by a mocking 
crowd is shown, and the various situations in the other verses 
are literally portrayed. Though some of the theology of Dr. 
Watts may not be accepted by the present generation, his little 
poems have avery real interest and ought not to be allowed to die. 
But as survivors, it is mure inviting to see them in a really 
artistic form, such as Mr. Elkin Mathews and Mrs. Arthur 
Gaskin have jointly brought about. How dramatically quaint 
in its beauty is “ A Cradle Song,” beginning, “ Hush! my dear, 
lie still and slumber,” and how few are the words in it that we 
would change even at the present day! But our interest is not 
all taken up with the exact position of our beliefs at the present 
time. When we have in our hands the writing of an earlier age, 
it is pleasant to have it in such a charming garb as this. 


A PAROCHIAL RECORD. 
HaWksHEAD Paris Reoistpr. Edited by H. S. Cowper. London 
and Derby: Bemrose & Sons, Limited, 
A PARISH REGISTER is not everyone's reading, but, well edited 
as this one is, affords much interesting matter to the student. 
| We regret that our limited space will uot allow us to tell of the 
plagues, poisonings, floods, and drownings of Hawkshead, nor of 
the Bernard Swaineson who tried to “drinke of nyne noggins 
of brandy . . . and fell downe upon the floore . . ; and soe he 
dyed.” The editor says: “ Our newspapers, printed as they are 
on paper which will probably last bat a comparatively short 
period—can but poorly supply the place of the old vellum 
registers”; and he adds this very interesting note: “On the 
formation of parish councils it was decided ... to keep an 
historical record of matter of general interest oceurring in the 
parish. The writer was elected the first Parish Historian.” 
We hope that this example will be followed everywhere. 


GERMS OF GOOD. 
Tug Story or Germ Lire: Bacrerra, By H. W. Conn. London: 
George Newnes, Ltd. 

Nor the least interesting volume in “The Library of Useful 
Stories” is Mr. Conn's “Story of Germ Life.” In a very 
simple and popular way he discusses the question of bacteria, 
and declares that, “ taken all together, we must regard them as 
friends and allies ” rather than enemies. He traces their use in 
the arts, the dairy, the farming industries, and describes their 
action in disease. In the chapter on the dairy, the author 
writes almost as if properly trained bacteria could guide milk 
and butter and cheese at will. But no army of beneficent 
germs will ever turn milk from Nidderdale into the Wensley- 
dale quality, nor that produced from oil-cake into that which 
receives its flavour from bean- and pea-meal. Mr. Conn, of 
course, does not suggest this in reality, but it might appear 
to some readers that the affair is one of bacteria alone, ‘his 
little book, like its forerunners, is likely to inspire those who 
read it with a wish to know more, and gives very sensible and 
practical explanations of those everyday sanitary preeantions 
upen which the health of the community rests. 





MATHEMATICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

Tae MaTHEMATICsL PsycuoLocy or Gratry AND BooLE, TRANSLATED 
FROM THK LANGUAGE or Tue HicgHeRr CaLcuLus INTO THAT OF 
ELEMENTARY GomErnky. By Mary Everest Boole. London : Swan, 
Sopnenschein & Co, 

TuIs little book is not an exposition of Boole’s mathematical 

logic but is an application of certain mathematical ideas to a 

psychological treatment of questions that are partly ethical, such 

as “The Law of Sacrifies,”’ “ Inspiration versus Habit,” ete. 

The notion of applying mathematies in this way seems at 

first fanciful, but Mrs. Boole’s ideas in both branches of the 

subject—that is, the mathematical and the ethical—are essenti- 
ally clear and have much suggestiveness. The point is well 
brought out that mathematieat science is not an affair of pure 
logic but contains an element of construction, without whieh its 
results could not be arrived at by a mere process of making 
explicit what is already implicit in definitions and axioms. It is 
further shown that mathematics, like all science, deals only with a 
part, and that to return to the whole a synthesis of results from the 
separate sciences is necessary. Within mathematics itself also 
partial solutions have trequeutly to be sought before the solution 
of the complete problem can be attained. All this is analogous 
to ethical “sacritice,” because we give up part of the whole in 
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have to correct one opposite by moving from it towards the other, 
It is in this way that genius proceeds, Partial “inspirations ” 
lead to onesided views. But before the new view of the whole cay 
become fit for expression a return has to be made towards the 
opposite, and equally onesided idea,in order to reach the centre, 
True genius, which seeks the whole and gets to the centre. is thus 
pre-eminently sane. This conclusion is interestingly set forth in 
a final chapter. 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 

ELEMENTS OF THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATES. Adapted 
from the German of Dr. Robert Wiedersheim. ByW.N. Parker, Ph.D., 
Professor of Biology in the University College of South Wales and 
Monmouthshire. Second edition (founded on the third German 
one). London: Macmillan & Co. 

Lectures on Puystotocy. First Series: On Animal Electricity. By 
Augustus D. Walker, M.D., F.R.S., Fullerian Professor of 
Physiology at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, ete. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

Tue first English edition of Dr. Wiedersheim’s work was 
founded on the first German edition. Since then two further 
German editions have appeared ; the last very much enlarged. 
It seemed desirable that the English edition should be brought 
up to date without grestly exceeding the limits of the first. 
Accordingly the translator has, with the author’s permission, 
attempted to prepare a short textbook which, while retaining as 
far as possible the original descriptions and arrangements, should 
deal only with the more essential and well-ascertained facts of 
comparative anatomy. The book has been almost entirely re. 
written ; and Professor Wiedersheim, besides revising the work, 
has furnished much new material. The appended bibliography 
is, as Dr. Parker says, rather extensive for a work of this kind; 
he has not ventured to make selections from it, and has merely 
modified the arrangement in some respee's and made a few 
additions which seemed important for English readers. It is 
remarkably full, and he is not wrong in the expectation that it 
will be found useful by advanced students. 

Dr. Walker’s six lectures contain part of the material of a 
course of twelve, on “ Animal Electricity,” delivered at the 
Royal Institution during the spring of 187. They differ from 
the spoken lectures in including more technical matter for 
scientific students. They are very well illustrated, and have 
useful historical notes and references. 


APPLIED ELECTRICITY. 


ELEcTRICITY IN THE SERVICE OF Man: A PopuLaAR AND PRACTICAL 
TREATISE ON THE APPLICATIONS OF Enxctriciry IN MopERN Lire. 
Bv R. Wormell, D.Sc., M.A. (From the German of Dr. A. R. vou 
Urbanitzky.) Revised and enlarged by R. Mullineux Walmsley, 
D.Se. Lond., F.R.S.E. London, Paris and Melbourne : Cassell 
& Co. 
Boru omissions and additions have been maie in this extensiveant 
useful work upon electricity and its applications, founded on Dr. 
yon Urbanitzky’s treatise. The new insertions preponderate, 89 
that from the second edition to the third there is an incraase of 
200 pages; the whole book (with index) now running to 976 
pages. The retained text has been subjected to a very thoroug: 
revision. Descriptions of machines and apparatus now obsolete 
have been omitted, while additions have been made both to the 
theoretical and to the technical sections. In the theoretical 
section the additions consist chiefly of a description of the recen’ 
work of the Thomsons, Hertz, and Tesla. In the technical section 
they are very numerous, especially as regards heavy engineering 
work. The appendix on Dynamos has been extended, and the 
‘** Blectric Transmission of Power” has been further illustrated. 
Recent work in connection with * Electric Furnaces 7 and 
“ Electric Welding” has not been overlooked. The section 00 
telephony has been extended by descriptions ef recent success’ 
in “ Long-distance Telephony” and of the telephone apparatus 
used by the British Post Office. As regards telegraphy, de- 
scriptions have been added of duplex, quadruplex, and multiples 
writing, a3 well as of Professor Gray’s telautograph. Altogether 
the book has b2en very effectively brought up to date, and 1s 
a marvel of comprehensiveness. 


TWO WELSH POTTERIES. 
Tne Cerawics or SWANSEA AND Nantoarw. By W. Turner. Londo 
and Derby: Bemrose & Sons, Ltd. 
Turs very handsome book gives an account of the factories 
named and of the artists employed in them, The undertaking 
involved an uphill struggle; and one of the most interesting 
documents printed in these pages is a memorial to the Board : 
Trade asking for Government help on the line of the Frene! 
works at Sévres. There are also some very pathetic letters, due 
to the ill success of the works. Mr. Turner diseusses the merits 
of the porcelain, the marks—which were sometimes imitated— 
and all the various points, which are not only interesting but 
most important to collectors, by whom the volume will be greatly 
valued. A series of coloured plates illustrating the subje’ 
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